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ba he the age of 14, my wife (who is now 61), caught 
a violent cold, which settled in her legs, and ever since | 
that time they have been more or less sore, greatiy 
inflamed. Her agonies were distracting .and for months 
together she Rh. deprived entire! rest and seen. | 
Every re t medical men vised was tried, bu 
without wieet. her health suffered severely, and the more | 
of her legs was terrible. Ihad often real your Adver- 
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dated May 31st, 185 


Professor HoLLoway } 
"an suffered fora period of thirty years from a bad | 
1 result of two or three different accidents at Gas | 
orks; accompanied by scorbutic s coms, ad re- | 
course to a variety of medical advice, without deriving | 
any benefit, and was even told that the leg must be am- | 
Beate. 70 yet, in opposition to that opinion, your Pills and | 
intment have effected a complete cure in se short a 
Suse! that few who had ~, witnessed Lt wosld apne | 
The truth of this statement can be verified by Mr. W. 
P. England, Chemist, 13 Market Street, Huddersfield. 
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and Ointment, and therefore er them a trial in her 
case, and fortunate it was I did so, for in less than a 
month a perfect cure was effected, and the benefit that 
various other branches of my family have derived from 
their use is really astonishing. I now strongly recom- 
mend them to all my friends. 
(gned) — FREDERICK TURNER, 
The Pills should be used conjointly with the Ointment in 
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ew Yor 
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NO MEDICINE IN THE HOUSE!! 
To the readers of the Literary World who are liable to 
SORE RHEUMATISM, SPRAINS AND SCALDS, 
TO CUTS, CORNS, AND CANCERS, 
AND TO BRUISES, BURNS, 
AND BROKEN LIMBS, 
Read the following, and remember that the 
MEXICAN MUSTANG LINIMENT 
is in no sense an arrant cheat, but that it possesses 
EXTRAORDINARY VIRTUES. 
We assure the public that this Liniment is an 
INCOMPARABLE REMEDY, 
and we make our “assurance doubly sure” by the testi- 
mony of a “ multitude of witnesses”—by the teful ex- 
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the rich, and _ the official and professional statements of 
and o! : 
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e Eastern market it is in the 
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LITERATURE, 

EXAMINATION OF AN ARTICLE IN THE NORTH 
AMERICAN REVIEW, FOR JULY, ON SCHOOL- 
CRAFTS THESAURUS OF “INFORMATION 
RESPECTING THE HISTORY, CONDITION, AND 
PROSPECTS OF THE INDIAN TRIBES OF THE 
UNITED STATES.” 

BY CURTIUS. 
Crrrictsm is a liberal art. It teaches men 
both how to approve and condemn, and by 
continually holding up to admiration correct 
sentiments, pure models, and sound-views, 
becomes one of the great means of exalting | 
the haman mind. Veriéé sans peur should | 
ever be the erities maxim. The object of the 
writer of this examination is limited to a few 
plain statements, which are conceived to be 
neessary to a candid and truthfui understand- 

ing of the subject. He has ever been a 

believer in the maxim, magna est veritas el 

precaledit ; but, at the same time, he feels that 
irath may be often so concealed as to put on 
the semblance of light. 

The shell by which an animal of the erus- 
tacean family is inclosed, is, to the naturalist, 
an uoerring indieation of the species and 
class. There are certain principles in which 
he cannot be mistaken. It is the same 
in other branches of natural history. In the | 
lower animals the exuvia alone is generally 
sufficient ; while in the higher grades, as he 
ascends in the seale, he is not less surely 
guided by some characteristic feature, as the 
beak, seale, claw, or tooth. If the mastodon 
is thus unerringly known by his teeth, the 
fox and the jackall are as surely recognised 
by their claws and footprints. 

Indices of analogous certainty, as to the 
moral and mental character of writers, are 
not less unmistakable; and, if we are not 
deceived, the character of the unmixed and 
coarse eondemnatory tirade, to which at- | 
tention is called, will be fully revealed, and 
made to stand out a little prominently before 
we bring these remarks to a close. 

Mr. Francis Bowen, the editor of the North 
American Review, is not held to any severe 
responsibility of opinion on this head, in the | 
first place, beeause he has had no opportu- 
nity of personal observation on the subject 
of the Indians—their customs and manners, 
languages, mental traits, or archeology, 
and far less on the score of any benevolent 
view of rescuing them from their fate ; and 
in the second place, because his sources of 
reference appear to have been, exclusively, of 
a very low, doubtful, or ignoble character. 
That he should, therefore, endorse opinions 
Which are at variance with the entire judg- 
ment of the community and the press on 
the topies diseussed for thirty years, is not 
a subject of particular moment. 

There appears to have been a little em- 

rassment in the editor's mind in intro- 
ducing the subject. When a question of 
* was presented to the justly commend. 
ed Walter the Doubter, that admired 
functionary accurately counted the leaves 

a by page, weighed them carefully in 

both hands, and gave his judgment accord- 

togly. A book “thirteen inches long, eleven 
inches broad, nearly three inches thick, and 

Weighing exactly ten pounds!”—Nothing 

could be more exact, except the kind of 

jeronunciaments ” from the venerable phi- 
osopher of Potsdam, M. Von Humboldt, 





by which a good deal of the mental labor of 





the examination of the work is dispensed | studied, and familiarly talked, and We're, and 
with. By this course, moreover, the editor | translated their language. He had acquired 
had a furiher opportunity to evince a pen- | the highest encomiums trom the President of 
chani (which he has been aceused of, during | the American Philosophical Society. and re- 
his whole editorship), of showing his homage | ceived the highest honors of our Colleges, 
to foreign mode.s and authors. and of foreign and dome-tic institutions, 
A man who is armed, at the beginning of for his philvlogical and historical labors. 
his work, with a literary opinion, right or | To him the Indian antiquities, tradi:ions, and 
wrong, in the iofallibility of which he be- | traits were familiar as hous: hold words. Of 
lieves, is apt to intrench himself strongly be- | the sixty-four tribes who Lave long consti- 
hind it. What need indeed, our critic says | tuted the chief objects of our knowledge, 
or seems to say, of farther examinations of | dealings,and observationsin the United States, 
a “systematic” work, “section by section,” he was familiar with their general and tribal 
in the literary precincts of Shawmat, which history and traits, the respective geographical 
has already been weighed in such exact scales | positons they occupied, and the principal 
on the winding banks of the Spree! En- | chiefs, speakers, and counsellors, who have 
couraged by such high authority, the self-| guiced their destinies. Another fae’. He 
confident writer appears, in western phrase- | had, in his retired po-ition, read the often 
ology, to have gone off * half-cecked,” having | vague and puevile accounts of travellers, 
beforehand, filled the tube of his weapon foreign and domeszic, ameng them, in which 
with so heavy and “confused” a charge, | these travellers areall agog for the picturesque 
that it completely exploded in his hands, = | aud wonderful, and ready to swallow, nothing 
ing himself more injury, mayhap, than any | doubting,-all they have heard, and he had be- 
one else. come impressed with the fact, that the aborigi- 
Seriously, it has ever been thought im- | ral man, in his histe ry, condition, traits, arche- 
portant that a critic should be well posted clogy, and character, and in the policy pur- 
up and grounded in the matter discussed, its) sued and pursuing towards the race, was 
principles, plan, and object, as points prelimi-| widely misunderstood and misrepresented. 
nary to holding an author up to them. For; ‘To these personal advantages he added 
of a subject of the elementary knowledge | mental habits of close observation and literary 
of which he is ignorant, he can judge of | assiduity, and when he withdrew from the 
nothing truly. He requires, in such ease, | frontiers, he brought with him a large body 
only strong prejudices to render his criticism | of notes on aboriginal subjects, taken on the 
unsound, flimsy, or vapid. He is ready to spot. Hehad given the public an opportunity 
eluteh ut any opinion thrown out by a man! of jadging of the character of these observa- 
of note, as in the present instance, sapposing | tious, by several publications which had 
that one who, in the vigor of his intellect, | elicited marked approval. We have no in- 
has generalized well the phenomena of the | ducement to make a false or overstrained 
laws of voleanie forces, and the “ superposition | statement, merely giving the general impres- 
of rocks in both hemispheres,” is also | sion, which, it is coeeaade led Congress 
equally well at home on the harder subject | to select him (Mr. Schoolcraft) as their agent 
of the “ stratification” of the United States | for collectingaboriginal statistics, directing, at 
Indians. | the same time, the acquisition of such 
We may be mistaken, but it seems clear collateral “materials and information” as 
that, in all Gases, the plan proposed by an) should enable men to judge truly of their 
author in laying out the framework of a book, | * history, condition, and prospect.” He had, 
he should be held amenable to, as closely as indeed, been employed oa something of this 
an architect to the draft of his building, who | kind a few years betore, by the Governor and 
must needs feel to be ill judged, in erecting a} Legislature of New York, in relation to the 
school-house or domicile, if eensured for not} New York Indians, which was the occasion of 
finishing it with a Gothic steeple, and provid- | his “ Notes on the Iroquois.”* Silas Wright 
ing it with church bells. |and James K. Polk were both astute men, 
Congress did not direct Mr. Schooleraft to and it is not probable that they, were mistaken 
report that the Indian has, or ever had had, | on the subject. Still less is it probable that 
a degree of civilization, to call for regrets that | Congress, who directed the inquiry to be 
it had passed away; or an alphabet of any| made, and provided means for it, were 
sort; or arts; or a literature; or an‘iquities | ignorant of the object of their legislation. 
above the lowest type of mere hunters. Any person reading the Review article, and 
Nothing of the kind! Knowing them to be| the quotations by which it is aimed to 
savages—roving from place to place, never | prop it up, would snppose that there had 
fixed, prone to intoxication, wasting their) been a popular history ordered—an epitome 
means, opposed to industry, education, re- | of Indian history, gleaned from the tourists 
ligion—yet, feeling ob'igations te a race who | and eatchpenny bookmakers from Carver to 
had once possessed the continent, and who | the sophistries of Epliraim Geo. Squier—some 
were destined to pass away; and willing, as| gloss to their petty earth-works—some 
legislators, to do all that could be practically | lachrymose narrative of the wofal wars and 
done for them, they ordered an authentic re- | dire injustice which they had received from 
cord of the faets to be made. They directed the European races; another instalment, 
the Indian to be exhibited as he was—with all | perhaps of the story of the Israelites in the 
his defects, and a!l his merits, if he had any | west; another lament of the evil eonse- 
abouthim. It was emphatically information | qaenees to Gop and Max, that civilization, 
of a reliable character, on all these points, | and education, and christianity had produced, 
which they ealled for: it required, in fact, a) by pushing the Indian off from his ancient hunt- 
Thesaurus; and it is a body of ivformation | ing grounds; another tirade, perhaps, couched 
of this kind systematized and elaborated in | under polite terms, affirming that the United 
all its parts, and illustrated with rare artistic | States government had, agreeably to the 
skill. that has been produced. writers of the John Dunn Henter class, 
To judge of such arace, Mr. Schooleraft, who | treated them most foul. Were these the 
had passed his life among them, was selected by 
the Secretary of War (Gov. Marcy). He had | * For a notice of which see Albany Argus, Feb. 11th, 1846 
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moral “ phenomena” to be generalized into 
rotund qgell sounding i that were 
looked for by the learned critic, or the cver- 
sloughed Chargé d'Affaires to Guatemala? 
Congress understood itself better; and there 
is hardly a learned society, publie library, or 
association for promoting history, science, 
antiquities, or letters, in Europe or Asia, to 
which it has been sent, which has not fully 
understood and appreciated its object. It is 
regarded as a national repository of historical, 
stutistical, and archeological information re- 
ting the race. We will let the Chevalier 
unsen answer for these learned bodies; he 
is one of the most distinguished and learned 
men in Prussia, and the intimate friend of 
Alexander Humboldt. “ I trust,” he observes, 
on receiving the work, “that this introductory 
volume will be the precursor of a Thesaurus 
Antiquitatum Americanarum, containing not 
only historical documents about the territe 
of the United States, but also editions of all 
the linguistic remains of the original Indian 
tribes—systematie collections of which are 
now of the greatest importance, both for the 
hilologist and for the historian. Baron W. 
on Humboldt had felt their necessity more 
than twenty years ago, and we owe it to the 
foresight of this great scholar, that the Royal 
Library of Berlin is in possession of one of 
the most complete collections of this kind, 
made by Hervats.” 

There is a class of cbservers in the United 
States who are for ever harping on the 
mounds and earth-works, and so-called “ for- 
tifieations” of the Mississippi valley, and | 
who never fail to perceive in them the re- | 
mains of’a people (other than, and anterior | 
to, the ancestors of the Indian tribes) of a | 
high degree of civilization. These have | 
been dignified as the vestiges of an antique 
civilization, but little inferior to that of the 
Tigris and Euphrates, Others have seen in | 
the abandoned earth lodges of tribes, who 
moved to new positions in the forest less 
than a century ago, the evidences of the | 
migrations of the descendants of the Welsh | 
under Prince Madoc. Others are still more | 
imaginative and extravagant. James Smith- | 
son, it seems, died and willed his property | 
to help on this antiquarian peendo-philoev- | 
phy. A large volame (we have not measured 
or weighed it, like the worthy eritie herein 
referred to, but costing, at any rate, no little 
of the Englishman’s money) has been de- 
voted to this species of ill-judged and slip- 
shod archeology under the sounding name 
of “Monuments of the Mississippi Vatley,” 
albeit by far the greatest number of them 
described in it, are “within twelve miles 
square,” in the Scioto valley. All the 
really valuable data of this volume (see 
vol. i. of Information, pp. 48 and 51) were 
prepared by Dr. E. H. Davis of Ohio, a 
worthy and sober-minded inquirer; but this 
gentleman having invited the aid of a drafts- 
man in the descriptions, the latter not only 
in his proof-sheets left Dr. Davis’s name 
altogether from the title-page, but super- 
added the false theory, by which these ves- 
tiges are aseribed to a bygone period of high 
civilization. Yet they had no arts above the 
hunter state. 

Bat whoever would adequately see the 
vague and loose manner in whieh this sub- 
ject of antiquities has been treated in the 
United States from the earliest observed 
period, must consult the vapid and absurd 
speculations which have been made from the 











date of the American Museum, vols. for 


1796-1798, to the last lecturer on “ Ancient 
America.” For the benefit of this class of 
sickly philosophizers, Mr. Sehooleraft re- 
marks (vol. i.):—*The antiquities of the 
United States are the antiquities of barbarism 
and not of civilization.” “There is little in 
the hunter state of man that can be dignified 
with the name of monuments. Tribes who 
rely on the bow and arrow for their means 
of subsistence, who cultivate the earth by 
loosening the soil with the seapula of a stag 
or bison, who are completely erratic in their 
habits and customs, and who put up, as a 
shelter from the elements, buildings of the 
slightest and most perishable materials, ean- 
not be expected to have left very extensive 
or striking monumental traces of their past 
history. This will be found to be the case, 
in a peculiar manner, it is apprehended, with 
the antiquarian remains of the branch of the 
human race who formerly inhabited the area 
of the United States.” (Vol. i. p.44.) He 
had opened the inquiry, indeed (vol. i. p. 13), 
by declaring the truth, that “aboriginal his- 
tory is more celebrated for preserving its 
fables than its facts.” And he has, it is con- 
ceived, well illustrated this axiom in each of 
his volumes, by giving examples of the lead- 
ing tendency of the Indian mind to take 
shelter continually in the mazes of a pecu- 
liar and grotesque faney, and mythology. 
Does not this denote the mental character of 
the man? 

There is another class of philosophers 
condemned by these volumes, who perceive 
in the so-ealled historical monuments: and 
antiquities of America plain traces of the 
ancient Phoenicians (see Lord Kingsbo- 
rough’s vaunted work), Welsh colonies of 
the twelfth centary Pa Rogers), or, of 
late years, the topic of Seandinavian inserip- 
tions in the antique area of the United 
States. This latter class of subjects was 
first prominently brought forward by the 
“AntiquitatesAmericane,” Copenhagen, 1837 
—another “ten pound book, thirteen inches 
long.” ‘This is, by the way, a capital phrase 
for estimating the literary merits of quartos. 
Admitting the interpretations put by the 
Royal Society of Denmark on the ancient 
sagas, and old maritime sea journals, and 
popular tales and songs, which show their 
landing in North America four hundred years 
at least before Columbus, although they 
were not aware it was a new continent, this 
work relies on certain minor inseriptional 
proofs, which add nothing to the body of 
sober eviderices, but rather detract from 
it. If a voyage of seven hundred miles 
was made by the ships of those days, from 
the west of Greenland to the North Ame- 
rican coast, in forty-eight hours, we let that 
pass. We set our historical watch com- 
pletely by Danish time, and we rely trust- 
fully on their better learning and research. 
But when such minuter features and monu- 
ments as the Dighton Rock inscription, and 
the Newport ruin, are gravely appealed to, 
to prove, what we did not doubt, that the 
Northmen had reached the coast of Helluland 
and Markland, at least, and Vinland, the na- 
ture of the evidence required is of quite a 
different character. 

Mr. Schoolcraft has expressed bis views 
on this subject in the most unequivoeal man- 
ner. As to the Dighton Rock, he visited it 
personally, and pronounced the inscription 
piectographic. It was also interpreted by an 
Indian chief of the north, versed in this art, 
and minutely explained, symbol by symbol. 
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He had seen other such inscriptions jn the | 
west, and minutely studied the subject. The 
late Mr. Magnusen, of the Society of the 
Northern Antiquaries at Copenhagen, misled 
in a measure, by the several false copies 
extant, and the often very eccentric character 
of the Icelandic —— explained it as 
an Jeeland record, a decision in whieh he 
was the further confirmed by finding a few of 
the devices to resemble the old Roman, and 
one or two the Runic alphabet. He was 
further misled by a letter of the Secretary of 
the Rhode Island Historical Society of Sept. 
22, 1830 (Anti. Ameri., p. 356), and by another 
letter of both the President and Secretary of 
that Society, dated Nov. 30, 1834 (Anti, 
Ameri. p. 361). All this was suited to mis. 
direct Mr. Magnusen, and produce wrong 
impressions. Little attention had then been 
given to our antiquities, and few persons 
were able to express correct views on the sub- 
ject. Mr. Sehooleraft gave an exposition of 
this Indian pictography disabusing the public 
mind in the of the Theological Reviev, 
conducted by Dr. Peters, in 1825, and has 
ever maintained this view of the subject. He 
evinced a candid dispésition to give the 
Northern Antiquarians every advantage that 
truth and courtesy could claim, by considering 
as Icelandic a few reputed old Roman 
characters, which clearly did not appear to 
agree with the rest of the inscription. (Vol. i.) 
But we understand he has recently caused 
the rock and inscription to be daguerreotyped 
for his fourth volume, which completely re- 
moves all the disputed points, and shows it 
to be a uniform piece of Indian pictography. 

He has also discovered and published (vol. 
iii.), another and still rand more perfect 
form of this species of Indian devices, found 
on an island in Lake Erie, which shows the 
extensive prevalence of the system of symbols 
among the Indians. 

Meantime, the archeologists of Europe, 
actuated by the ige of research and 
learning of the Royal Society’s transactions, 
have eettled down in the false impressions 
created chiefly by the want of acumen in the 
original research. Whoever would see the 
imaginative interpretation put upon this in- 
scription by the Society of Copenhagen, is 
referred to the first volume of Anti. Ameri., 
from pages 355 to 405. The Icelandic view 
of this subject is approved by Alexander 
Humboldt, in his recent consolidation of |iis 
prior researches called Cosmos (vol. ii. pp. 269, 
272), which proves that, however emineat 
this learned gentleman is on his favorite 
topics, yet, on a subject which he is not 
acquainted with, his opinions are worth just 
nothing at all. : eats eR” 

Respecting the so-called “ Newport kuin, 
it has also ~~ pressed by the Royal 
Northern Society into their service, and 
made a monument of their ecclesiastical zeal 
for the conversion of the natives of early 
Vinland. Inquiries made at Newport show 
that there never was the least occasion for 
mystery or wonder on this subject. Refer- 
ences to the will of the original proprietor of 
this property conclusively show that it was ® 
windmill, built at an early day, after a plan 
first introduced into England by Inigo Jones. 

Such are some of the archeological sub- 
jects, demanding research, connected with 
this inquiry, which the eritie would lead his 
readers to conclude that Mr. Schoolcraft, in 
directing his attention to the general inguyt 
has omitted, or been mistaken about. Cou! 
any thing be more unjust, to the elabora'e, 




















oftener observed, with 
of interest, than the figures 
wn by the Indians, on various 


ia, a8 implements, bark scrolls, &c., 
= anes their pictography. Nobody 
had ever su that here was an alpha- 
betic, phonetic, or anything, indeed, but the 
rudest kind of tind symbols, from 
which an Indian could infer some knowled 
useful to him. To show what this wild 

stem of forest notation was, its application 
to inseriptions, on graves, to the extempo- 
rized songsof_ the priests, to their medicine 
and bacchanalian societies, to triumphs in 
hunting and war, and so forth, specimens of 
each sort, have been. carefully gleaned from 
the Indian country by Mr. Schooleraft, after 
years of toil, and translated, and published, 
with the pictographs, numbered and annexed. 
Did this Sonate nothi 
Was this not neve ? as this ever done be- 
fore, and if so by whom ? 

Some four hundred Indian languages have 
been stated to exist in America. Of these, 
the etymologist Mr. Gallatin, who was not 
versed with the spoken dialects, estimated 
that there were thirty-seven families, and 
one hundred and five tribes in the United 
States. (Vol. ii, 402.) This inquiry has been 
pursued with diligence and effect by Mr. 
Schooleraft, in an elementary treatise on the 
Algonquin, and by numerous vocabularies 
of never before published languages, such as 
the Mandan, Arapaho, &c., and by papers 
from Dr. Woreester, Mr. Latham, of England, 
and other of learning. Was not 
this a vital element of the knowledge sought ? 
Where is there such a body of manners 
and customs ? 

La itself is a history of the ordinary 
operations of the human mind. Was it not 
meet to fix its laws of expression, of change, 
of syntax? On this subject, papers on 
which are inserted in vols. ii. and iii. Mr. 
Schooleraft has received the highest enco- 
miums from celebrated philologists. 

The seale of feathers of honor fixed b 
the Indian customs for warrivrs—that all 
might at once recognise their rank—the 
mode of gathering wild rice, and of watch- 
ing corn fields, by erecting stagings to 
frighten away birds—the various modes of 
hunting and , in all waters and streams, 
and at all seasons; the domestic customs of 
the y—the ceremonial rites of the 
priests in war, in religion, and in various rela- 
tions of life, all this, too, described by persons 
who have passed their lives, or a nae 
of them, with the tribes, and illus by 
an artist of high merit on the spot—is this 
nothing added to the knowledge of the man- 
ners and customs of the Indians ? 

Is not the subject of the inal nomen- 
clature, treated in the third volume, one of 
— ees interest ? 

re papers on demonology, 
peer witcheraft, as practised by the 

most curious passages in the histo 
of the human mind ? * 

In the article “Mental Type,” vol. i., the 

religious dogmas of the Hs sigheader enw 


rately @ and his oriental character 
most fully illustrated. 
In the elaborate article on “Indian picto- 


” ol. i. . 
eeey (v a tay aon opinions and 


ng of the Indian mind? | ba 
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The examination of the Indian crania, from 
both South and North America, by the late 
Dr. Samuel George Morton (vol. ii.), and of 
the character of Indian hair, under the micro- 
scope, by Dr. Brown (vol. iii.), advances our 
acquaintance with the true physical type of 
the Indian. Are not tese superadded facts 
of vital import ? 

Are not the remarks on the medical know- 
ledge of the Indians, a trait of early popu- 
lar interest, new and important? This sub- 
ject is handled, we understand, by Dr. Z. 
Pitcher, in vol. iv., now ready for the press, 
with a knowledge of their botanical reme- 
dies, which is conclusive. 

There are thousands of intelligent men 
still living in the United States who believe 
that the Indians cannot count over ten. Do 
not the elaborate lists of numeration in the 
various languages (vol. ii), completely dissi- 
pate this idea? It is shown that the 
Choctaws, the Dacotas, the Cherokees and 
Chippewaws, the Wyandots and the Winne- 
goes, compute freely, and certainly, over 
one million. Is not this a fact in the Indian 
int ellect ? 

The histories of the Shoshonees of North- 
eastern Oregon, and of the Museogees and 
Chickasaws, are given by men most com- 
petent and familiar with them. (Vol.i.) They 
are followed by those of the Comanches of 
Texas, the Ojibwas of Lake Superior, and 
the Sioux of the Upper Mississippi, each by 
persons living in the tribes, and intimate 
with their manners and traditions (Vol. ii.) ; 
of the Iroquois, Californians (in part), Man- 
dans, Iowas, Sacs, and Foxes, and Win- 
nebagoes, Catawbas, and Pimos, are next 
given (Vol. iii.) ; together with several 





topical historical papers, in each of the vo- 
lames. Is this nothing added to Indian 


history ? 

ere yer the incidents of the general 
history of the Indians, respecting De Soto’s 
marches, and particularly his route west of | 
the Mississippi, or the explorations of Ca-| 
nada, investigated and traced, with the care, 
and put in so brief and precise a form as 
they occupy in this work! The artist, an 
officer in the United States army, has carefully 
studied the costume of the respective eras, as 
in the landings at a at Roanoke, and on 
the Hudson, and in Massachusetts bay, and 
the highly drawn and finished groups of those 
incidents are destined, to all time, to furnish 
tableaux in our history of painting and en- 
graving. os 

In relation to tribal history, reliance must 
be chiefly had on men who have lived with 
them, or had means of extended personal 
observation. Generalization can only result 
from their local traditional histories, and 
such generalizations belong to a more mature 
state of the investigations. But in other 
developments of the inquiry, Mr. School- 
craft, who is unjastly accused of publishing 
hasty communications, has fully given him- 
self to the task. Three fourths of the en- 
tire text is from his pen; and he has freely 
and boldly met the questions on which the 
fate of the tribes turn. We know of no 
instance of the performance of such an 
— of literary labor in so brief a 

riod. 
Pe The Indian is a paradox. He must be 
studied on every side, and with every aid. 
His very mode of thinking is a curiosity ; 
and we know not who has made so curious | 
and elaborate a theme of him as Mr. School- 


We have not space to enumerate the 
various topics by which the Indian is de- 
scribed and shown up to view, mentally and 
physically. He is examined in all his 
phases of character, or points of knowledge. 
There is no attempt to conceal his defects, 
his weaknesses, his idolatries, his vacillating 
and changing character, or to withhold from 
the reader true descriptions of his actual 
condition and probable fate. 

But we cannot close these allusions with- 
out reference to the main topie of inquiry— 
the nucleus around which all the rest (as a 
government question) cluster, namely, the 
STATISTICS AXD POPULATION. It is shown 
that, in 1850, the Indian population of the 
United States, inclusive of the new terri- 
tories, did not, from the best data, much 
exceed four hundred thousand. Of these 
the fragmentary tribes, who are still within 
the old Atlantic states, extending east of the 
Alleghanies, a little exceeded three thou- 
sand, and adding the Iroquois group, in 
New York, numbered a fraction under ten 
thousand. One hundred and eighty-four 
thousand of the whole number were shown 
to be in the new territories, including Texas 
and Florida, and the remainder, say two 
hundred and thirty thousand, distributed in 
the broad area of the states of the Missis- 
sippi valley. 

To the population on which civilization 
has effected the greatest and most prospe- 
rous results, the principles of an exact 
census have been applied, indicating the vital 
statistics, various ages, births, deaths, indus- 
trial means, grain, cattle, lands, funds, &c. 
These ‘data embrace thirty-five thousand 
souls of the Iroquois, Algonquin, Apalla- 
chian, and Dacota groups. The exhibited 
data affirm very well the general principles 
of population, as acted on by labor, tempe- 
rance, and means of subsistence. 

Prior to 1850, the numbers of the tribes 
had been very loosely and vaguely reported 
to Congress, the estimates fluctuating in the 
most extraordinary manner, within brief 
periods. These estimates of the Indian Bureau 
were carefully revised, and new counts given, 
derived from the pay rolls of the hunter tribes 
by the United States agents. The consoli- 
dated results of sixty-four distinct tribes, or 
tribal independent organizations, are exhi- 
bited. Meantime, the principles of the 
census are being pushed forward, we learn, 
with great energy, the wishes of the hunter 
bands themselves being averse, for they are 
ever opposed to statistical detuils of this 
kind, 

It is impossible that such a repository of 
facts, which are original in their character, 
which have the impress of the Indian Bu- 
reau, and its officers and agents, and which 
can be nowhere eise obtained, can have 
failed to be understood and appreciated by 
Mr. A. Von Humboldt, as is asserted by the 
author of this review. Not only are the 
candor and elevation of his character a gua- 
rantee that he never expresses a knowledge 
of subjects which he has never studied, but 
the announcement is made in direct contra- 
diction to the expressed opinion of his near 
friend, the Chevalier Bunsen, the present 
Prussian Minister to the court of London, 
himself a most competent judge, as above 
given. 

It is an opinion, too, in direct conflict with 
the views of distinguished scholars on the 
subject. Says the late Dr. Samuel Geo 








craft. 


Morton, on receiving the work, “I am ¢ 














o4 
liohted—matter, manner, and style. Jt just 
fills a hiatus in Indian history, The plates 
*re beautiful and remarkably graphic.” 

In a critical notice, in the “Southern Pa- 
triot,” that distinguished scholar, Dr. Francis 
Leiber, passes the highest encomium on the 
plan and execution, and lays stress on the 
new materials brought forward to illustrate 
the character of Indian modes of reasoning, 
and the phenomena of the aboriginal mind. 

The late Mr. Du Ponceau pronounced 
his Algonquin essay, “the most eloquent 
and philosophical paper on the subject ex- 
tant. 

Says Washington Irving—*I rejoice to 
see the character, customs, ond habits of the 
Indian tribes, as well as their archeology, 


rescued from a thousand misapprehensicus | 


and misrepresentations, and placed clearly 
and truthfully before the public eyes.” These 
have ever been, indecd, the precise objects 
of. the work. They have constituted the 
true vivida vis animi of the author. 





TUCKERMAN'S MEMORIAL OF GREFXNOUGH.* 


A ure of Greenongh was a work called 
for as a mark of respect to a citizen whose 
life had been one of the highest usefulness, 
and also as a fitting cecusion to impress 
upon the public mind the worth ond dignity, 
both to the individual and the state, of the 
artist’s vocation. A * memorial” is espe- 
cially due to the sculptor, for his is emphati- 
cally the memorial art, his offee to perpe- 


he employed hours in carving, drawing, and 
moulding toys, faces, ana weapons, by way of 
amusing himself and his ecmrades. 1 have 
seen a head, evidently taken from an old Ro- 
man coin, executed upon a bit of compact 
plaster about the size of a penny, admirably 
eut, by Greenough, with a penknife and com- 
mon nail, while a schoolboy, seated upon the 
door-step of one of his neighbors, e lady 
who observed this achievement, preserved the 
little medal with religious care, and was the 
first to give the young sculptor a commission, 
It was for her that he executed the beautiful 
ideal bust of the Genius of Love, This pro- 
pensity soon took a higher range. It was en- 
couraged by the mechanies and professional 
men around him, whose good-will his agreea- 
ble manuers and obvious genius propitiated. 
One kind artisan taught him the use of fine 
tools; ® stone-cutter, of more than ordinary 
taste, instructed him to wield a chisel: bene- 
volent Jibrarians allowed him the use of plates, 
casts, and manuals; a physician gave him ae- 
cess to snatomical designs and ilustrations ; 
and Binon, ‘a French artist, known by his bust 
of John Adams in Faneuil Hall, Boston, en- 

couraged him to model at his side. Thus, as 
/a mere schoolboy, did Greenough glean the ru- 
'diments of an artistie edueation without for- 
/mal initiation. With eclectic wisdom he 
| sought and found the aid he required, while 
| exploring the streets of his native town; one 
| day, he might be seen poring over a folio, or 
| contemplating a plaster copy of a famous sta- 
| tue, and on another, exercising his mechani- 
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| eal ingenuity at the office of Solomon Willard, 
| whose family name yet stamps, with traditional | 


tuate in the rock and metal—the most per- | value, many an old dial-plate in New England ; 
manent material the exrth can furnish—the | "©W he eagerly watches Alpheus Cary as he 


features of departed heroes, or the memory 
of heroic deeds. 

The task of biographer has fallen in the 
present cose into the appropriate Lands of a 
scholar and a friend — Mr. Tuckerman — 


| puts the finishing touch to a cherub’s head on | 


| a tomb-stone; and, again, he stands a respect- | 
| ful devotee before Shaw or Cogg+ well, waiting | 


| for some treasured volume on the process or | 
' the results of his favorite art, from the shelves | 


| of Harvard and the Atheneum. Some of his 


whose pen has already done good service tO | juvenile triumphs are still remembered hg his 
the history of Ametican art. He has, in | playmates—esj ecially a pistol Vrnamented | 
the present volume, combined the duties of | with relieve flowers inlead, a ceries of carriages | 
editor with those of biographer, and shown us | moulded in bees’-wax, scores of wooden dag- | 
| gers tastefully carved, a lion couchant, mo- | 
The artist’s life requires but a few pages, | delled with a spoon from a pound of butter, | 
It was, in the ordinary sense of the word, | to astonish his mother’s guests at tea, elaborate | 


Giecnough as a writer as well as sculptor. 


uneventful, 
1805, and, like almost every artist, early 


evireed a predilection for his future calling. | 


The story of his youthful attempts is so 
pleasant, both in incident and narration, that 
we extract it :-— 


“The instinet of genius diseovers amid cir- 
cumstances apparently inauspicious, the means 
and inceytives for its development. In the 
community where Greenough was born, and 
peers his early years, there existed a preva- 
ent taste and more than one noble example to 
encourage the votary of letters; St: art’s mas- 
terpieces, family portraits by Copley, a few 
choice originals, and many fine copies from 
the old masters, as well as the presence of na- 
tive artists of more or Jess skill and fame, 
offered a stimulus to the cultivation of drawing 
and painting; the system of popular ¢duca- 
tion, and the intellectual tone of society, were 
also highty favorable to individual culture in 
its general relations; but the art of modelling 
in clay was rarely if ever practised, the epeci- 
mens of sculpture were few, and only a strong 
natural bias could have so early directed 
Greenough’s aspirations towards the art. Hav- 
ing a decided sense of form, a love of imitating 
it, and a mechanics! aptitude which kept his 
knife, pencil, and scissors continually active, 





*A Memorial of Horatio Greenough, consisting of a 
ir. Select from his Writings, and Tributes t 
“Sy Henry Tt. Tuckerman. G. P. Putnam 


He was born in Boston in| ¢@td paper plans for estates, and, as a climax 


| to these elnidizsh yet graceful experiments, a 
| little figure of Penn cut in chalk from an en- 
graving of his statue in the Port-Folio.” 


We soon after hear that “ at the house of 
Mr. Dana he became acquainted with Wash- 
ington Allston, who soon, and, as it were, by 
the law of nature, became his master. 
Later in life, when applied to for a sketch of 
his life, he replied, “ A nete to Allston’s life 
might tell all of me that was essential.” 
Greenough was educated at Harvard, but, 
towards the close of his senior year, sailed 
for Italy. Here he remained until 1851, 
when he visited his native country to super- 
intend the placing of his colossal group of 
“The Rescue” in the Capitol grovnds at 
Washington. He was attacked in Decem- 
ber, 1852, by a brain fever, and died after a 
few days’ illness, Mr. Greenough was aided 
and encouraged at the outset of his career 
by the novelist Cooper, for whom he execut- 
ed one of his earliest works, It was owing 
to the excellence of this group, the “ Chaunt- 
ing Cherubs,” aided by the exertions of his 
friends, the owner of the work, Everett and 
Allston, that the order was obtained from 
Congress for his colossal Washington. He 
always preserved a deep sense of respect 
and gratitude for Mr. Cooper, and was, 9s 








will be remembered, prominent in the move- 


Aveust 20, °53 


ment for a monument to his memory, We 
find the following plan for such 4 work 
among the papers in the volume befur, 
us -— 

THE COOPER MONUMENT, 


“It is with great reluctance, nay. y; 
grief, that 1 have undertaken to speak a this 
monument toCooper. Accustumed to eNpress 
7 eonception in the language of form, and 

dressing the mind and the imagination oj 
the constituency by means of substantial gy 
I feel painfully the impotence of my language 
to express my feeling as well as my meaning. 

+ * x * 

“I propose for this monument a parallelo. 

am of twenty-four Ly forty-eight feet, inelos. 
ing a room of about twenty feet high, equally 
lighted throughout from above. 1 propose to 
raise this building upon three high steps which 
will quite surround it. At the corners of these 
steps I pores to erect, on pedestals, four 
figures illustrating four of Cooper's most strik. 
ing creations of character. The external 
frieze 1 propose to decorate with designs em. 
bodying national traits described by the poet 
and, in the interior, I propose to call vpon 
four of the eblest painters of the country to 
make visible a certain number of his inost 
effective descriptions. The colossal bronze 
portrait of Cooper will ornament the extre. 
mity of this room opposite the entrance. | 
propose that, in form, this Luilding shal! be an 
example of symmetry and effective masonry, 
and that all its parts shall be specimens of 
what can be afforded by the country now. | 
propose to exclude from the entire work al! 
ornament, aoe the graceful modification of 
the ware 3 elements, and the pictorial and 
sculptural illustrations 1 have enumerated.” 


Mr. Greenough’s works were not nume- 
roua, the best years of his life having been 
mainly devoted to his colossal works for 
the United States. The second of these is 
said to be now on its way to this country. 
It is impossible to restrain a regret that the 
artist’s life was not prolonged to. enjoy the 
plaudits which, from our recollection of the 
work as it »ppeared in the artist’s studio in 
1847, can, we think, scarce fail to greet its 
elevation, Greenough’s life was pure and 
spotless as the Carrara which he shaped into 
beauty. A beautiful characteristic of his 
life was his uniform courtesy and kindness 
to all who approached him. 

The “Essays” in this volume make us 
regret that their author had not written 
more. They consist of selections from a 
course of lectures on art, two of which were 
written and delivered during the last month 
of his life, the rest remaining in an unfinished 
condition, and a few contributions to the 
public press, mostly on artistic topics of 
contemporary interest. The selections headed 
« Esthetics at Washington,” are especially 
valuable for their careful criticism of the 
attempts at Art in that city, and the correct- 
ness of the general principles entoreed. 
We select, however, equally s character 
istic of the man, the spirited defence of 
his early friend Trumbull’s Signing the De- 
claration, from Kandolph’s famous nickname 
of 

THE SHIN PICTURE. 

“In calling this picture the Shin Piece, Mr. 

Randolph aceused a defect of composition. 
I understand the gibe, it meant that there was 
an undue prominence and exhibition of legs!" 
the work. Now, in point of fact, this is the 
last charge which he should have made; D4y, 
if Mr. Randolph had any special aversion for 
legs, he owed a tribute of praise to the artist 
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ae he had alwa 
rsonal friend. 


those who echoed and 


Hef echo that paltry jest, will look carefull 
at the Declaration of Independence, they will 


see that the fact of those legs appearing in 
small-clothes, no longer familiar to the eye, 
calls attention to them in an undue manner, 
and they will rather pity the spirit and the 
intelligence which overlooked this difficulty, 
than blame the painter for an inevitable con- 
sequence of the change of fashion.” 


The following passage shows the earnest 
and elevated patriotism of the writer. Ha- 
bit has made the practice he condemns so 
familiar to us, that some may smile at his 
indignation ; but we are inclined to believe 
that there is sound common sense at the 
bottom of it. The passage shows, at any 
rate, that there is little cause for the fears 
sometimes expressed, that our American 
artists lose their American sympathies by 
foreign residence. ‘Those who have visited 
them know how foolish such suspicions 
are; those who have not, can easily acquire 
testimony, as spirited as this of Greenough’s, 
by consorting with them on their return to 
their native land :— 

THE DESECRATION OF THE FLAG. 

“An American citizen, standing here upon 
the pavement of the principal avenue of the 
Metropolis, sees five ensigns of the United 
States flying within sight of each other. Two 
of these flags float over the halls of Congress, 
and announee @ session of both branches of 
the legislature ; a third adorns the roof of an 
omnibus as a gala decoration ; a fourth appears 
on the roof-tree of a new hotel as a sign, or, 
perhaps, puff extraordinary ; a fifth marks the 
site of an engine-house. I cannot but think 
that several of these flags are misplaced. 
Their use at the Capitol has always struck my 
eye a8 appropriate and beautiful. The other 
instances of their appearance which I have 
mentioned seem an abuse, a desecration of the 
national symbol of Union. 

“There is always a tendency in every com- 
munity to seize upon and make use of that 
which is public, or of ral influence and 
widely recognised significance. The same hol 

bol which surmounts the cupola of all 

man Catholic cathedrals, is made in Ital 
to answer the end which in England is eff 
by a bit of board, bearing the words “commit 
ho nuisanee.” When t'e position which it is 
desired to is particularly exposed, the 
cross is repeated ten, twenty, fty times, and 
1s even reinforeed by verses in honor of saints, 
martyrs, and the Holy Virgin. A foreigner is 
much shocked by such a practice. na- 
tives smile at his squeamishness—they are 
used to it; yet they all quote “nec Deus inter- 
st,” ete. readily enough upon other occasions. 

“It is very clear that the national flag, how- 
ever some persons may smile at the assertion, 


has a deep and noble significance,—one which 
we should hold saered, and do nothing to im- 


re Were it a mere ‘bit of bunting,’ as the 
ritish F thonghtlessly or art- 
ay styled r Pastel should we see it univer 


“I believe no one will deny that the colors 
of the Union hoisted at the d and ar- 
Senals assert the national possession—that 
they proclaim the nationality of our merchant 





ships in foreign ports, and sanction the display 
of eo naval power. These and the like aon 
sions call for them, and their appearance has 
a value and expression of a peculiar kind. Is 
it doub'ful that the dragging them through 
the streets by whosoever chooses so to do, the 
parading them upon taverns, and raree shows, 
and other like trivial occasions, tends to de- 
grade and weaken their special meaning and 
value? I may be told that the abuse, if such 
it be, is rather within the region of taste than 
of legal observance. I regret that it is so, 
because the whole matter has assumed its pre 
sent aspect, because it is ‘nobody's business’ to 
interfere. It is merely as a question of taste 
that I speak of it, and as such, I believe that 
a little reflection will show, that accustomed 
as we are to see the flag hung out ‘ d-propos de 
bottes,’ and sometimes hanging downwards too, 
so as almost to touch the heads of the horses 
as they pass, our indifference to the desecra- 
tion is merely a measure of use, and wont, and 
analogous, though not equal to the obtuseness 
of the Catholic, who uses the cross of the 
insu in lien of a by-law or police regu- 
ation. 





Again, in the last eanto of the Purgatory 
the Pope, under the name of La Fuja (the 
spoiler), is the subject of another prophecy, 
which proceeds from the mouth of Bea- 
trice :-— 

“Ch’ io veggio certamente, e perd ’] narro, 
A darne tempo, gia stelle propinque 
Sicure d’ugn’ intoppo e d’ogni sbarro, 

Nel quale un cinguecento diece e cinque 

Messo di Dio ancidera la fuja, 
E quel gigante che non lei delinque.” 
Purg. xxxiii, 40, 


“Plainly I view, and therefvre speak, the 
stars 
Een now approaching, whose conjunction, 
free 
From all impediment and bar, brings on 
A season, in the which one sent from God, 
(Five hundred, five, and ten, do mark him 
out) 
The spoiler, and th’ accomplice of her guilt, 
The giant, both, shall slay.” 
j Cary. 


The commentators have puzzled their 


“T have heard the right of each citizen to | brains a good deal over this riddle; but 


use the national flag stoutly maintained. 
cannot see why the consular seal, or the gar- 
dens of the White House, are not equally at 





1 | they have generally agreed to solve it by re- 


ferring both the allusions to Can Grande 
della Seala, Lord of Verona, a famous Ghi- 


his merey. There is another argumen' which ' belline in his day, who gave “aid and com- 
| fort” to the great Florentine, when he was 


“7 be called the argumentum ad Buncombe, 
and which might easily be resorted to to de- 


eculiarly American and democratic. The 

nglish long asserted a right to be coarse and 
uncourteous as a proof of sincerity and frank- 
ness. John Bull, they contended, was too 
honest to be civil. There is much nonsense 
of this sort in the old books. Excessive beer- 
drinking and other gluttonies were upheld as 
having some mysterious virtue in them. Sail- 
ors used to swear and blaspheme in a similar 
way. It was a of them, and required 
no apology. When such notions yielded, as 
they must, to reflection and cultivation, it was 
seen at once that they had been only abuses or 
barbarisms ingeniously hitched on to other 
qualities, and identified with self-love.” 





A FORETASTE OF LUTHER IN DANTE. 

To such of the readers of the Li/erar 

World as have never fallen in with a rot 
entitled, “The Poems of the Vita Nuova 
and Convito of Dante Alighieri, translated 
by Charles Lyell, A.M. London, 1842,” a 
singular coineidence pointed out by the au- 
thor in the following passages of the Divine 
Comedy will probably be new. 

Every one who has made his way through 
the first canto of the “Inferno,” is aware 
that at the outset of his journey and his 
poem, the poet is stopped, among other ob- 
stacles, by a wolf, which the commentators 
tell us, and we are quite willing to believe, is 
the allegorical symbol of avarice, or the Pope. 
From this situation he is delivered by Virgil, 
who gives him some account of the past ini- 
quities of the beast, and tells him she will 
continue in her evil courses, 

“Infin che 1 Veltro 

Verra, che la fara morir di doglia. 

x * * # * 

Questi la caccera per ogni villa, 


Finché I’ avra rimessa nello ’nferno, 
La onde ‘nvidia prima dipartilla.” 


Inf. i. 101. 
“Until that greyhound come, who shall de- 
stro 
Her with sharp pain. 


He with feubkiaitt chase through every town 
Shall worry, until he to hell at lengt 
Restore her, thenee by envy first aahae: 


: . ; . : | banished from his native city. 
fend this and the like abuses, viz, That it is lat this conclusion by making Veliro (grey- 
| 





They arrive 


hound), in the first passage, a play upon his 


‘name, Can (dog); aud by representing the 


numbers “ F.ve hundred, ten, and five” in the 
second, by the Roman numerals DXV, the 
anagram of DVX, a title conferred upon 
the said Can by the Ghibelline league. 

Mr. Lyell, however, suggests another inter- 
pretation of the passages, which does quite 
as little violence to the text, and converts 
them into a prophecy of the great reforma- 
tion of the sixteenth century. Thus, Veltro 
is the anagram of LVTERO, the Italianized 
form of the name of Luther; “and if,” 
says the author, “we take no greater liberty 
than the commentators have taken with 
DXV, and translate the verses, 


‘Nel quale un cinquecento diece e cinque 
Messo di Dio ancidera la fuja,’ 


‘in which year, 1515, a Messenger of God 
shal] destroy the Spoiler,’ the time is marked 
when Lather had returned from Rome, the 
measure of his disgust was full, and the 
sale of indulgence was on the eve of making 
it overflow in his celebrated Theses at Wit- 
temberg.” 





LITERATURE, BOOKS OF THE WEEK, ETC. 


A Practical Treatise on the Diseases of 
Children, by J. Forsyth Meigs, M.D. Se- 
cond edition. (Philadelphia: Lindsay & 
Blakiston.)—A new edition of a useful, prac- 
tical work, with some important alterations 
and valuable additions. Some of the old 
chapters have been entirely re-written, and 
some new ones added, upon subjects not 
touched upon in former editions. ‘The work 
is full of practical suggestions, derived from 
the author’s own extensive experience, and 
we confidently commend Dr. Meigs’s book as 
one of the best extant on the diseases of 
children. 


Braithwaite’s Retrospect. (Stringer & 
Townsend: New York.) Ranking’s Half- 
yearly Abstract. (Philadelphia :, Lindsay & 
Blakiston.)—The two semi-annual periodicals, 
with their full summary of the doings of the 
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couple of works indispensable to those 
sicians who take a liberal interest in the 
gress of the medical and surgical art. 

The British end Foreign Medico-Chirur- 

ee Review. July. (New York: 8.5, & 

. Wood.) The American Journal of the 

Medical Sciences. (Philadelphia: Blanchard 
& Lea.)—The two stately medical reviews 
of the day—the former a reprint from the 
English, and the latter of native production; 

we suppose, in the hands of every 
doctor who has the disposition to read, and 
means to gratify it. 

Elements of the Anatomy and Physiology 
the Human System, by J. R. pom 
mport, Blakeman, & Law), and a Class 

Book of Physiology, by B. N. Comings 
(Appleton), are two text-books on a subject 
the introduction of which into the common 
schools is one of the most hopeful improve- 
ments in education of the day. Mr. 
Loomis has given attention to the arrange- 


ment of his intrieate topic, dividing his in- | 


structions under the several heads of the 


a large ion being devoted to the chase 
and captare of a band of outlaws, escaped 
convicts, others known as bush-rangers. 
srting, Seatoalay capethly Ie. lien ¥s 

i N tion to 
its unsettled interior. The writer displays 
much humor in his descriptions of scenes and 
characters. 


touchin itics ; 


companion to the w newspaper budgets 
of Parliamentary interests. 

Mr. Mreyer’s serial publications, illustrat- 
ing the cities and of the world, are 
kept up with spirit and enterprise. The se- 
cond volume of the Unirersum has com- 
menced with several well-written papers and 
judiciously chosen ag te Parke Godwin, 

C. G. Leland, Julius bel furnishing the 
| text. ‘The last mentioned gentleman contri- 
| butes a pare of i inal observation on the 

mountain chains of Nicaragua, accompanyin 
| a view, from his own pencil, of Lake Mana. 





Mechanical, the Nervous, and the Repairing gua. The account of the Magdeburgh Ca- 
System. Dr. Comings, the author of several | thedral is noticeable for its healthy denuncia- 
works on Physiology, has, for a speciality | tion of military t 
of his Class Book, a constant reference of | such American sketches as those of the Pas- 
the human physiology to the comparative | saic Falls (of which Godwin writes con amore), 
physiology of the inferior animals. ‘The | and the interesting picture of Harper's Ferry. 
plates are finely executed in lithograph, no | with the account of the likeness of Washing- 
unimportant matter in anatomical minutie. | ton sculptured by nature in the cliff, one of 
Both these books are adapted to use in | those curiosities, like the New Hampshire Old 


y;—happily relieved by | - 


schools by series of questions on each page. 


Salad for the Solitary, by an Epicure. 
(Lamport, Blakeman, & Law.)—<An in- 
structive volume, under a name which does 
some injustice to the contents within, for the 
book is really a substantial dish of the good 
elder D'Israeli model of the picked curiosities 
of literature. The poets, antiquarians, and 


anecdote-mongers contribute equally to the | 


author’s stock. The eager hunter for quaint, 
out-of-the way facts will find something for 
his taste on every page, on such topics as 


Pastimes and Sports, Costly Books, Lives of | them, as those of the Minnesota Territory 


Authors, and other gossiping topics. The 
style of this parlor-table is quite at- 


tractive in phy and the oceasional 
happily tetwodoe’ * wood-cut illustrations. 
The Village Blacksmith; or, Piety and 


Usefulness Exemplified in a Memoir of the 
Life of Samuel Hick, late of Micklefield, 


Yorkshire. By James Everett. (Carlton & | 


Phillips.) —An interesting narrative of a per- 
son in humble life, of limited education, who 
led a life of 
usefulness, and 
dist preacher. : 
The History of the Reformation of the Six- 
teenth Century. Vol. 5. By J. H. Merle 
d’Aubigné, D.D. Transl by H. White. 
(American Tract Society.)—The present vo- 
lume of this widely-cireulated work is devo- 
ted to the History of the Reformation in 
. It commences with the earliest 

of the — Church, and closes with 

the death of inal Wolsey. 


The Australian Crusoes ; or, the Adven- 
tures of an English Settler and his Family in 
the Wilds of Australia. By Charles Row- 
croft, ., & resident magistrate. (W. P. 
Hazard, Philadelphia.)— This is one of the 
best of several good books which have a 
peared on Avstralia. The colonyhas 
reason to nee of her writers. Mr. 
Rowcroft’s is full of existing adventure, 


eminent asa Metho- 


t benevolence and active | an 


y | 250,000 bottles 


Man of the Mountain, and the Eagle on the 
‘inner side of the Natural Bridge, for which, 
| Mr. Leland tells us, the Rosicrucians had a 


peculiar name—* Gamathei,” it seems they 


| were called—* rocks im with wonderful 

characters by celestial forces and supernatural 
_ constellations.” The United Siates Illustrated 
'is Mr. Meyer’s other publication, which is 
issued in two series, one given to the East, 
the other to the West, and both ably con- 
ducted by Mr. Charles A. Dana. The de- 
| signs are from original sketches, and many of 


are now for the first time engraved. Brown’s 
| Caseade;, on the road from Fort Snelling to 
the Falls of St. Anthony, is a very pleasing 
subject. It is deserving of mention that Mr. 
| Meyer makes as full provision for the litera- 
_ ture of his books, in fresh, independent writ- 
_ ing, as for the pictorial part of them, 
| ‘The second part (Nos. 3 and 4) of Put- 
nam’s New York Exhibition Illustrated has an 
excellent grouping of Thorwaldsen’s Saviour 
the Apostles, more judiciously presented 
for effect on a pyramidal arrangement of pe- 
destals than in the Crystal Palace. Maro- 
chetti’s cumbrous Washington rides as lightly 
as possible on the aepente page. Among the 
designs of silver gold ware, we notice an 
engraving of Mr. Mathews’s exquisitely bound 
Alhambra, which, in solidity and beauty, is the 
best specimen of bookbinder’s craft in the 
Exhibition. The letter press includes brief 
ae on prominent topics, as Glass Painting, 
orwaldsen, Whitworth’s Measuring Ma- 
chine, and the Wines of Ohio, which are in 
an exceedingly flourishing commercial condi- 
tion, the crop of this year being worth, at 
present prices of the still wine, $1.25 to $2 
the gallon, about a million of dollars. Four 
houses in Cincinnati have prepared this year, 
chiefly from the Catawba vine, more than 
of Come ing wine, worth $12 
the dozen. Itis that the demand for the 
Ohio wines has been such that the wine mer- 








have found it impossible to 
sufficiently lo 





of the districts capable 
which are by no means confin 


Littell’s Living Age \oses nothing of tho 
unexceptionable judgment of its practised 
editor in the new series. The latest numbers 
have been particularly valuable, presenting the 
best fruits of theology, science, and historical 
study, to say nothing of the continuous « Lady 
Lee’s Widowhood,” the most readable noy¢| 
of the day. 





POETRY, 


AD SIRMIONEM PENINSULAM. 
Peninsularum Sirmio, insularumque 
Ovelle, quarumque in liquentibus stagnis, 
Marique vasto fert uterque Neptunus ; 
Quam te libenter quamque letus inviso. 
Vix mi ipse credens Thymian, atque Bithynos 
Liquisse campos et videre te in tuto, 

O quid solutis est beatius curis! 

Cum mens onus reponit, ac peregrino 
Labore fessi venimus larem ad nostrum, 
Desideratoque acquiescimus lecto, 

Hoe est, quod unum est pro laboribus tantis, 
Salve, 6 venusta Sirmio, atque hero gaude ; 
Gandete, vosqne Larie lacts unde; 
Ridete quiequid est domi cachinnorum. 


TO THE PENINSULA OF SIRMIO, 


O thou, of all peninsulas, of islands all, the eye, 

Whatever in the limpid lakes or waste sea- 
barrens lie 

Of either Neptune, Sirmio, how blest it is for 


me, 

Scarce trusting that Bithynia’s fields I yet have 
ceased to see, 

To find myself_at home again, in safety and in 


ee. 

O! what can be more blessed than to cast all 
cares away | 

This, this it is, that can alone all greatest toils 


repay, 

When aaak the mind her burden throws, to 
take it up no more, 

What time, with foreign griefs oppressed, our 
own familiar dvor 

We “Tem to repose upon the long regretted 


Rejoice, my lovely Sirmio, as you feel your 

Pyeng? tread, pati i 

Rejoice, ye ing wavelets of my lovely 
. Larian Pe 


Laugh everything that round the house can 
nO a laughter wake. 
HENRY WM. HERBERT. 
Tas Cepars, July 30, 1853. 


“ HE WILL NOT AGAIN FORGET US.” 


Neal's Gase'te. 
Crom, forthcoming volume of Boer Lind ret 
eTinpincott Greinbs & Co, Philadelphia.) 
Tuat phrase I cannot help but feel, 
Unless my heart be made of steel, 
Forget mine ancient friend—my Neal! 
“ Nevermore !” 
As said the raven 
To the trembling, timid craven 
Lover of the maid Leonore,— 
“ Nevermare ” 


How many pleasant memories, 
por pedn, poveye pie fe 














No more shall hear 
Dead voices speak that once were dear. 


Some days of darkness have been mine, 
When hope had ros ceased to shine; 
And I have lain 
In inward pain 
Amid the blackness round me. 
Yet even then 
Light came again, 
And God's rich merey found me: 
No! I would not 
Consent to blot 
Such times from recollection,— 
For now they bring 
No barbéd sting, 
But quicken my affection ; 
And they fill up 
Anew the cup 
That cures the soul’s dejection. 


Nor is it needful to forget 
The sins and follies we regret ; 
They well may stand 
And mark the shoal 
Where once the soul 
Was like to strand, 


The memory of our errors past 
A shade upon our path may cast ; 
But if it lead us to abhor 
The thing that grim'd our soul before,— 
And turn our face 
To Heaven for grace 
To do the evil deed no wore; 
Then it were fitting that the sprite 
Anon should dimly meet our sight— 
And wiser, better beings we 
Perchance were for his company. 


Forget a friend whose hand I've held, 
Who sleepeth still and low, 

The tumult of life’s battle quelled (— 
No! never, never! no! 





ARTISTS IN ROME. 
(A advance, Grorce S. Hiiarp's “ 
von Tn aig tobe published Sept by Ticknor 
Every young artist dreams of Rome as the 
spot where all his visions may be realized ; 
and it would indeed seem that there, in a 
greater degree than any where else, were 
gathered those influences which expand 
the blossoms, and n the fruit of 
genius. Nothing can more delicious 
bs Neo first is ogee a omar 
maginative young man comes a 
busy and prosaic city, to pursue the study of 
vie Rome. ord yaw gcd transported 
a new Ww where every t is 
touched with finer ‘and softer things 
Pod: and bustle to which her a 
omed are no longer perceived. No 
sounds of active life break the silence of 
his studies, but the stillness of a Sabbath 
morning rests over the whole city. The 
whom he meets in the streets move 
ly, and no one has the air of being 
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| due at a certain place at a certain time. All 
his experiences, from his first waking mo- 


ment till the close of the day, are calculated 
to quicken the imagination and train the eye. 
The first sound which he hears in the morn- 
ing, mingling with his latest dreams, is the 
dash of a fountain in a neighboring square. 
When he opens his window, he sees the sun 
resting upon some dome or tower, gray with 
time, and heavily freighted with traditions. 
He takes his breakfast in the ground-floor of 
an old palazzo, still bearing the stamp of 
faded splendor, and looks out upon a shel- 
tered garden, in which orange and lemon 
trees grow side by side with oleanders and 


violets by the side of his plate, with an ex- 
pression in her serious black oo which 
would make his fortune if he could transfer 


To these incidental influences which train 
the hand and eye of an artist, indirectly, and 
through the mind, are to be added many sub- 
stantial and direct advantages,—such as the 
abundance of models to draw from, the fuci- 
lity of obtaining assistance and instruction, 
the presence of an atmosphere of art, and 
the quickening impulse communicated by 
constant contact with others engaged in the 
same pursuits, and animated with the same 
hopes. If, besides all these external in- 
fluences, the mind of the young artist be at 
| peace,—if he be exempt from the corrosion 
of anxious thoughts, and live in the light of 
| hope, there would seem to be nothing want- 





roses. While he is sipping his coffee, a| ing to develope every germ of power, and to 
little girl glides in, and Jays a bunch of) sccure the amplest harvest of beauty. 


| But this is the favorable aspect of the 
case. It is like an argument on one side of 
a doubtful cause. An obvious question is 


it to canvas. During the day, his only diffi- | suggested to a sceptical mind—it Rome be 
culty is how to employ his boundless wealth | a place of such magical power, why does it 
of opportunity. There are the Vatican and | not send forth an annual supply of Raphaels 
the Capitol, with treasures of art enough to| and Correggios? Of these clusters of fan- 
occupy a patriarchal life of observation and | tastic-looking young men, bearded and mus- 
study. There are the palaces of the nobility, tachioed, that emerge from the reeking depths 
with their stately architecture, and their rich | of the Café Greco, how few are there that 
collections of painting and sculpture. Of) ever paint a picture that a man would want 
the three hundred and sixty churches in | to look at twice, much less buy. How much 
Rome, there is not one which does not con-| of time and energy is wasted in idJe dream- 
tain some picture, statue, mosaic, or monu- | ing, weak self indulgence, lounging, smoking, 
mental structure, either of positive excellence | and wire-drinking. It is true in art, as in 
or historical interest. And when the full | many othor things, that the inward faculty is 
mind can receive no more impressions, and | often paralysed and discouraged by the too 
he comes into the open air for repose, he | great abundance of external instruments and 
finds himself surrounded with objects which | facilities. Compression and concentration 
quicken and feed the sense of art. The | are essential elements in attaining the best 
dreary monotony of uniform brick walls, out | possible results. The stream, which moves 
of which doors and windows are cut at| with such power and swiftness when shoul- 
regular intervals, no longer disheartens the | dered between neighboring cliffs, would be- 
qe but the view is everywhere varied by come an unsightly swamp if left to spread 
churches, palaces, public buildings, and monu- | itself over a wide and level region. In 
ments, not always of positive architectural | walking through the halls and galleries of 
| merit, but each with a distinctive character | the Vatican, with their army of busts and 
| of its own. The very fronts of the houses | statues, | have often said to myself, that if I 
have as individual an expression as human | were a young sculptor, my heart would 
| faces in a crowd. His walks are full of ex-| break at the sight of what was around me; 
hilirating surprises. He comes unawares | not merely from despair of rivalling the ex- 
upon a fountain, a column, or an obelisk—a | cellence of the best works, but from a sense 
pine or a cypress—a ruin or a statue. The | of the unprofitableness of laboring to add 














living forms which he meets are such as he 
would gladly pause and transfer to his sketch- 
book—ecclesiastics with garments of flowing 
black, and shovel-hats upon their heads— 
eapuchins in robes of brown—peasant girls 
from Albano, in their holiday beddives, with 
black hair lying in massive braids, large 
brown eyes, and broad, low foreheads—beg- 
gars with white beards, whose rags flutter 
picturesquely in the breeze, and who ask 
alms with the dignity of Roman senators. 
Beyond the walls are the villas, with their 

ands and gardens, like landscapes sitting 
for their pictures; and then the infinite, in- 
exhaustible Campagna, set in its splendid 
frame of mountains, with its tombs and 
aqueducts, its skeleton cities and nameless 
ruins, its clouds, and cloud-shadows, its me- 
mories and traditions, He sees the sun go 
down behind the dome of St. Peter's, and 
light ap the windows of the drum with his 
red blaze, and the dusky veil of twilight 
gradually extend over the whole horizon. In 
the moonlight evenings he walks to the 
Colosseum, or to the piazza of St. Peter's, 
or to the ruins of the Forum, and under a 


the spirit of the past, and bid the buried 





anything more to stores already so vast. 
Besides, that the accumulation of so many 
works of the highest merit, both in sculpture 
and painting, may act upon many natures 
rather as a narcotic than a stimulus, the pre- 
sence of so much that bewitches the eye has 
a tendency to draw the attention outward to 
external objects; to give to the thoughts a 
| wandering and volatile character, and fill the 
/mind with a flutter of restless images, that 
never can become fixed. Excellence in art 
is to be attained by active effort and not by 
passive impressions ; by the manly overcom- 
| ing of difficulties; by patient struggle against 
adverse circumstances ; by the thrifty use of 
moderate opportunities. The great artists 
were not rocked and dandled into eminence, 
but they attained to it by that course of Ja- 
bor and discipline which no man need go to 
Rome, or Paris, or London, to enter upon. 
In the sphere of the needful and the useful, 
the value of the result is generally propor- 
tioned to the richness and variety of the in- 
struments employed. Law, medicine, or 
| engineering may be best studied where there 
/are the best libraries, the ablest professors, 








ht which conceals all that is unsightly, and the most extended facilities. But not so 


ealizes all that is impressive, may call up| with the fine arts, in which native power so 


majesty of old Rome start from its tomb. | young men to write poetry would be an ob- 


largely enters. An academy for teaching 
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vious absurdity, though it ht have the 
effect of ine the BF ng common- 
place versifiers; and it may be questioned 
whether academies of painting, with their 
lectures, their casts, their models, their ex- 
hibitions, and their prizes, have any other 
effect than to multiply the number of indiffe- 
rent artists and of pictures—to make 
pee only a higher kind of upholstery, a 
ittle better than the trade of the paper- 
stainer. 

To visit the studios of young artists is 
one of the approved methods of disposing 
of an idle forenoon in Rome, and I some- 
times fell in with the general custom. But 
shch expeditions usually threw a shadow 
upon my spirits, beeanse they left upon my 
mind a ear impression of mediocrity ; 
sometimes united with modesty, with indus- 
tr pce! good a with just B te but 
still, iocrity. But the world does not , 
want meer in those fine arts which | The Serene cymbal slept, the merry 
respond to an ultimate instinct, and are not | 2 a 
ts 4 towards a further i Of what value | oe yan given beds by Niles em- 
tolerable plete,» reggetale poet | or the danger of the King most da the 
conformity with the stern mood of Nature, | Before the red sun sank to rest that day in 
which moves by inexorable and unsentimen- ocean’s bed. 
tal laws, and is prodigal of promise but spar- | 
ing in mature results. But it is none the | And all that day the temple-smoke loaded the 
less saddening to be forced to feel that of so | heavy air, 
many that are called, so few are chosen; of | But they pray’d to one who heedeth none, nor 
the hopeful and exulting erowds that startin | 74, — moe a plenictthaidil 
the race, how many drop on the way, and | = ay t at aoe Pra ine. Mamags ons ong 
how few reach the goal! As I have passed arg. tr geared 


"age! Sad at their oars the rowers sat, silent the 
groups and clusters of young artists in Rome, Nile-boat skimmed ; 


have often thought of an expression which | and through the land there went a wail of 








Scent in’ Oe 
content. arts, comparisons are 
inevitable : there are ranks, degrees, and. 

dations of excellence. The oot 


in the scale of eee | a 
cannot eseape. 

which will carry him near 

contented spirit which will make him hap 
lower down, let him betake himself to 
modest toils, in which, if there be less to gain, 
there is also less to lose.” 





THE LEGEND OF THE EGYPTIAN PRINCESS. 


{This ballad, founded upon passage in Herodotus, 
Book IL. is from volume of tely pub- 
Ise by Mi. hdwin Arnold, of Univeraty ney 


Turre was fear and desolation over swarthy 
ypt’s land, 
From . holy city of the sun to hot Syené’s 
sand ; 





broke from Abernethy, when he came into bitterest agony, 
his lecture-room one morning, and saw it| From the irom bills of Nubia, to the islands of 
thronged with medical students, “ God help | the sea. 


ou! where aré you all to find bread?” | 
More than once A I visited a studio in |The, in the very hall where once her laugh 


had loudest been, 
Where but that morning she had worn the 
wreath of Beaut ~s Queen, 


She lay, a lost but lovely thing—the wreath 


which one moment’s glance was enough te | 
furnish all the elements by which to calcu- 
late the occupants’ horoscope. There was 
the evidence of a certain facility of hand, nren.00 ben eee. 


and of an organization sensitive to fine im-| alas! the lot ight not h its 1il , 
pressions, but no stamp of power and ME aaa wt: 18 might not match its lily pale 


ness how; 
glimpse of ideal beauty. The young artist | And ever as that golden light sank lower in 
had mistaken sensibility for genius, and | the sky, 


dreams for creations. He was destined to | Her breath came fainter, and the beam seemed 

oe sad caravan of mediocrity, who | fading in her eye. 

wander without making progress ; to become : : 

one of those forlorn z 4 ows that are neither Her piste so was tangled, and the sigh 
ood nor bad, whom success never stays to |... , lar 

rat bat looks at, and passes by — the | = — ly its silky folds as on her 

other side. It is true, that such a lot is not | i henvil or uaded arm lay buried by 

always productive of unhappiness, and that | reer side ! Pe 

moderate powers are often combined with | fow droopingly her lashes seemed those star- 

either a cheerfulness of temperament which bright eyes to hide! 

makes sunshine for itself, or with an invinci- | And once there played upon her lips a smile 

ble self-esteem which refuses to admit what like summer air, 

it cannot but see; so that, on the whole, life though death came with 

is poner og ny 8 But rr the pursuits pa d her idle fear. 

of an artist, the hopes on which he feeds, a . adel . 

the dreams whieh visit him, and the daily ee capers toaster tape: « 

food of his mind tend to develope that sen- | g im 


sitiveness which, while it enhances the glow | ae nee anges wed son Bia 


of triumph, sharpens also the sting of fail-| «My danghter, in the world thou leav’st so 
ure. In common life, it is a misfortune to | dark without thy smile, 

have more ambition than power; in art, to | Hast thou one care a father’s. love—a king’s 
have more of the vision than the faculty. | word may beguile— 

Unhappy is the life of that artist who will | Hast thou one last light wish—'tis thine—by 
not recognise the inexorable fact of his own | Isis’ throne on high, _ 

medioerity ; who nurses the delusion that his If Egypt's blood can win it thee, or Egypt's 
want of suecess comes from the obstruction | treasure buy. 


of adverse circumstances, and not from essep- | ttow anxiously he waits her word; upon the 


| As gentle face, and 


tial defects; who is ever bag | the beau painted wall 
which he never can win. His life is, in In long gold lines the dying lights between 
doubly unhappy ; for his rebellious spirit will the columns fall ; 
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cheek a bl OEP A alow, her pellia 


And on her lifted lashes throws a fitful }j 
ing flush, 1 linger. 

And on her parting lips it plays: ch! how 
they crowd to hear 

The words that will be iron chains to bind 
them to her prayer: 





“ Father, dear Father, it is hard to die so very 
young, : 

Summer was coming, and I thought to see the 
flowers sprung ; 

Must it be always dark like this? I cannot 
see thy face— 

I am dying, hold me, father, in thy kind ang 
close embrace ; 

Oh! let them sometimes bear me where the 
merry sunbeams lie, 

I know thou wilt, farewell, farewell! ‘tis 
easier now to die!” 


Small need of bearded leeches there; not al 
Arabia’s store 

Of precious balm could purchase her one ray 
of sunlight more. , 

Was it strange that tears were glistening where 
tears should never be, 

When death had smitten down to dust the 
beautiful and free? 

Was it strange that warriors should raise a 
woman’s earnest er 

For help and hope to heaven's throne, when 
such as she must die? 


And ever whei. the shining sun has brought 
the summer round, 

And the Nile rises fast and full along the 
thirsty ground, 

They bear her from her silent home to where 
the gay sunlight 

May linger on the hollow eyes that once were 
starry bright, 

And strew sweet flowers upon her breast, 
while grey-haired matrons tell 

Of the high Ezyptian maiden-queen that loved 
the light so well! 





FATHER MARQUETTE'S MISSISSIPPI. 
One of the least distinguished of rivers, 
speaking heraldically, has by some unaccount- 
able folly of man-.ree the name of the 
Father of Waters. The Mississippi is quite 
a river of yesterday; absolutely unheerd of 
by any civilized people at the time of William 
the Conqueror. In the mere spirit of wealth- 
worship, for the sake of the great deposits 
with which it enriches its banks, and the 
huge tide of dirty silver it is always paying 
down, in an enormous: roll, into the sea, the 
world reckons it among the aristocracy 0! 
rivers, and holds it to Se as respectable as 
even the Cephissus, or the Tiber, or the 
Oxus, or Borysthenes. Yet, I do not doabt 
that there are some st artes people in 
this country, who will be glad to hear 4 
little of the Mississippi's antecedents before 
they concede to him their respect, and I shall 


We. ely to show what a mere upstart the 
ather of Waters is. 


There was an old published when 
printing was a new invention, and Ptolemy 
Geography had not been superseded by Go'd- 
smith’s, Arrowsmith’s, or any other modem 
Smith in which there was a delta laid down 
in the Gulf wag Mexico corres ory to o 
delta of the Mississippi. at was 
a ac recognition of the Father of Waters 
made at Foy sad ll of the sixteenth * 
tury ; that is to say, in the year one thousan 
five hundred thirteen. After Lg “ 
Spaniards, in their own free, lively wy 
made expeditions into Florida; Leon Cor 
dova and Ayllon having died there one after 











TH 


yesterday’s newspaper—Pamphilus de 
ek wes self to conquer and 
the whole of the Gulf of Mexico. 
That was in fifteen twenty-eight. Storm, 
isease, and famine swept his men away; 
and, if they colonized the new shore with 
anything, it was with their bones. A few, 
however, upon whose bones a little flesh 
was left, being thrown by themselves upon 
an i on the coast of Mississippi, es- 
caped and struck inland. They were five 
miserable men, of which the leader was 
Cabaza de Vaca. They juggled their way 
through a thousand perils, passing from 
tribe to tribe as medicine-men, and crossvd 
the continent from sea to sea, among wild 
natives speaking unknown ton 
at Father of Waters, and over bison 
plains, across the New World to the Gulf 
of California. 
the Old World by whom oars were dip 
into the waters of the Mississippi; but they 
took no heed of the great river, and did not 
chronicle its name. Although their narrative 


is published, we only know, from the fact of 


jts having crossed their path, that this was 
one of the great streams they traversed. 

Although the river was visited by mem- 
bers of other expeditions sent out from 
Spain, yet nothing was made for the eharac- 
ter of the Mississippi as an ancient river. 
It was, for hundreds of years, laid down in 
European maps as a trumpery little strean, 
and was seldom even distinguished by a 
name, Indeed, the river was not effectively 
discovered until the middle of the seven- 
teenth century, when the Jesuit missionaries 
found their way to it under Father Mar- 
quette,a remarkable man born at Laon in 
Spain, in the year sixteen thirty-seven. He 
was, at first, attached to several northern 
missions, in which he endured much and 
labored hard, with a good deal of success. 
When he undertook to explore in the South, 
he was thirty-six years old, and had learned 
six or seven native languages. 

“We were not long,” he said, “in pre- 
paring our outfit, although we were embark- 
ing on a voyage, the duration of which we 
could not foresee. Indian corn, with some 
dried meat, was our whole stock of pro- 
visions. With this we set out in two bark 
canoes, M. Jolliet, myself, and five men, 
firmly resolved to do ail and suffer all for so 
glorious an enterprise. Our joy at being 
chosen for this expedition roused our courage, 
and sweetened the Jabor of rowing from 
morning till night.” They made all possible 
inquiries as to matters that it would behove 
them to know upon the journey; and Mar- 
quette, for his part, put himself under the 
protection of his patroness, the Virgin— 
promised that, if she did them the grace to 
discover the great river, he would g've it the 
name of Conception; and that he would 
also give that name to the first mission 
which he should establish among those new 
nations. They discovered, and so named the 
river, but the name was not retained. The 
mission founded by him or its name, and 
it still,attaches to a church upon the spot. 
And, though the river is called Mississippi, 
it must satisfy the ghost of the old mission- 
ms to know that Roman Catholic pre- 
er of the United States have put the 
Whole country under the especial protection 


es, over the | 


These were the first men of 
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of the Virgin, by her title of Immaculate ; ‘our voyage. Then, after having encouraged 
so that the Roman Catholics of America one another, we got into our canoes.” The 
speak as often of the Blessed Mes 3 Im- | descended a broad river beset with shallows, 
maculate, as Mexicans speak of our Lady of | flowing between fertile banks and around 
Guadaloupe. | Vine-clad islets; and so, after forty leagues 
Father Marquette and his companions, | on that same route, they entered the Missis- 
quitting Lake Huron, passed first among the | sippi on the seventeenth of June, at forty- 
tribes of the Wild Oats. Their wild oats; two and a half degrees north, “ with a joy 
" ¥ { ’ 
were to be found self-sown in small rivers | that I cannot express.” 
with slimy bottoms, and in marshy places.| Although Marquette increased the name 
When the people of the Wild Oats heard | of the river from Missipi (the complete 
upon what errand the little company was | word simply means “ the Great River,”) its 
engaged, they thought it a mad one. “They | full alphabetical honors were not yet at- 
told me,” wrote the Father, “that we should | tained. It was a four i'd monster then as 
meet nations that never spare strangers, but now; but it only went upon three s’s, and 
tomahawk them without any provocation; had but a single p. It was spelt then Mis- 
that the war which had broken out among  sisipi. As it now stands, it is not so com- 
various nations on our route exposed us to’ phte as it is made when scientific men get 
another evident danger—that of being killed | hold of it, and tie it to the tail of some 
by the war-parties which are constantly in, unhappy animal with two more s’s in it and 
the field; that the Great River was very another i, as in the case of the cat-fish of 
'dangerous, unless the difficult parts are|the Mississippi, Silurus Mississippiensis. 
| known ; that it was full of frightful mon- | Thatis the fish thus mentioned by Marquette, 
sters, who swallowed up men and canoes | among the wonders of his voyage: “ From 
together; that there was even a demon | time to time we met monstrous fish, one of 
there, who could be heard frum afar, who which struck so violently against our canoe, 
stopped the passage, and engulphed all who | that I took it for a large tree about to knock 
dared approach ; lastly, that the heat was so us to pieces. Another time we perceived 
excessive in those countries that it would in- | on the water a monster with the head of a 
fallibly cause our death.” No knight who | tiger, a pointed snout, like a wild cat’s, a 
proposed to blow the horn of an enchanted beard and ears erect, a greyish head, and 
castle, ever was better warned of all the dan-| neck all black.” ‘hat was an American 
gers he would have to face, than the six tiger cat. After a little time the voyagers 
good people in the couple of boats made out | sailed down through the land of game into 
of birch bark, who were on their way to im-| the country of the turkeys and _pisikious, 
mortality, as first explorers of the Missis-| which are the bisons. 
sippi. | On the twenty-fifth of June, in a region 
After passing over dangerous rapids on | altogether ignorant of quarter-day, they for 
the Fox River, of Green Bay, the party | the first time perceived foot-prints of men by 
came among the Fire nation, where the Father | the waterside, and a beaten path entering a 
tested a mineral stream, and examined a} beautiful prairie. They stopped to examine 
herb fatal to snakes. The town of the Fire; it; and, conclading that it was a path 
nation (Maskontens) was on the limit of the | leading to some Indian village, as the pur- 
land then known to Europeans. It was) pose of their journey was to discover men 
perched on a hill from which the eye ranged | rather than things, they resolved to recon- 
without check over boundless prairie on all | noitre, leaving the canoe with their men, 
sides, dotted here and there with groves and; whom they charged strictly to be cautious. 
thickets. In the account given of the Fire} Father Marquette and the Sieur Jolliet fol- 
nation, I note only one fact that is particu-| lowed from the river, trusting themselves to 
larly worth present mention, and that is very | the discretion of unknown ‘barbarians, It 
particular, inasmuch as it proves that the | was in no frivolous mood that the two Euro- 
civilization of the Fire men was, in a certain | peans could set ont on such a walk across 
direction, far in advance of ours. We have! the beautiful prairie. “We followed the 
such things procurable as great coats, of | little path,” Father Marquette wrote, “in 
which the great recommendation is, that! silence. Then, having advanced about two 
they admit of being folded up and put into | leagues, we discovered a village on the banks 
the pocket, but the Maskontens and Kika-| of the river, and two others on a hift, half a 
bous are cleverer than that. “As bark for| league from the former. Then, indeed, we 
eabins is rare in their country,” Father Mar-| recommended ourselves to God, with all our 
quette wrote, “ they use rushes which serve | hearts; and, having implored his help, we 
them for walls and roof, but which are no| passed on undiscovered, and came so near 
great shelter against the wind, and still less | that we even heard the Indians talking. We 
against the rain when it falls in torrents.| then deemed it time to announce ourselves, 
The advantage of this kind of cabins is,| as we did by a ery, which we raised with all 
that they can roll them up, and carry them | our strength, and then halted without ad- 
easily where they like in hunting time.” | vancing any farther. At thisery, the Indians 
After this notification, I shall look daily in| rushed out of their cabins, and, having pro- 
the Times for the announcementof a pocket-| bably recognised us as Fretch, especially 
house. seeing a black-gown” (the Indian term for 
From that last outpost of European civi-| Jesuit), “or, at least, having no reason to 
lization, the little party, quitting the waters | distrust us, seeing we were but two, and had 
which flowed to Quebec, distant four or five | made known our coming, they deputed four 
hundred leagues, prepared, as the good old men to come and speak with us. Two 
priest said, “to follow those which will| carried tobacco-pipes, well adorned, and 
henceforth lead us into strange lands. Be- | trimmed with many kinds of feathers. They 
fore embarking, we all began together a new | marched slowly, lifting their pipes towards 
devotion to the Blessed Virgin Immaculate, | the sun, as if offering them to him to smoke, 
which we practised every day, addressing to| but yet without uttering a single word. 
her particular prayers to put under her pro- | They were a long time coming the little way 
tection both pur persons and the success of| from the village to us. Ilaving reached us 
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at last, they stopped to consider us atten- 
tively. I now courage, seeing these 
ceremonies, which are by them only 
with friends, and still more on seeing them 
covered with stuffs, which made me judge 
them to be allies. I, therefore, spoke to 
them first, and asked them who they were : 
they answered that they were Illinois; and, 
in token of peace, they presented their pipes 
to smoke. They then invited us to their 
village, where all the tribe awaited us with 
impatience.” Upon the Illinois, the mission- 
aries, reaching the tribe from another quarter, 
had already made some impression, The 
calumet, now a familiar idea, appears to 
have been first made known under that name, 
by Father Marquette, who gives also a full 
description of the pipe itself, and of its 
social uses. 

The Illinois received the two Frenehmen 
in their village with extreme courtesy. At 
the door of the cabin in which they were to 
be received, stood an old man_ perfectly 
naked, with his hands stretched out and 
raised towards the sun, “ as if he wished to 
screen itself from its rays, which, neverthe- 
less, passed between his fingers to his face.” 
When they came near him he said, “ How 
beautiful is the sun, O Frenchman, when 
thou comest to visit us! All our town 
awaits thee, and thou shalt enter all our 
cabins in peace.” They were attended by a 
crowd of curious, but at the same time 
respectful, gazers to the town of the great 
Sachem, who with two others, stood like the 
first old man, at his cabin door, with calu- 
mets pointing to the sun, Within the cabin 
Father Marquette explained himself, marking, 
in Indian form, each weighty fact with a 
present; after which the great Sachem rose, 
and, laying his hand on the head of a little 
slave, whom he was about to give to them, 
spoke thus: “I thank, thee, Blackgown, 
and thee, Frenchman,” addressing Jolliet, 
“ for taking so much pains to come and visit 
us. Never has the earth been so beautiful, 
nor the sun so bright, as to-day; never has 
our river been so calm nor so free from 
rocks, which your canoes have removed as 
they passed; never has our tobacco had so 
fine a flavor, nor our corn appeared so 
beautiful as we behold it to-day. Here is 
my son, that I give thee, that thou mayest 
know my heart. I pray thee to take pity on 
me and all my nation. Thou knowest the 
Great Spirit who has made us all; thou 
speakest to him and hearest his word: ask 
him to give me life and health, and come and 
dwell with us, that we may know him.” 

In addition to the slave and other things, 
the great Sachem gave to the explorers a 
calumet, trimmed with the feathers of the 
white eagle (signifying peace), that proved 
afterwards to be of very great importance to 
them as they travelled down the stream. 
There was a great feast also, which consisted 
of four courses, following the council. “The 
first course was a great wooden dish full of 
sagamity, that is to say, of Indian meal boiled 
in water, and seasoned with grease. The 
master of ceremonies,” said Black gown, “ with 
a spoonful of sagamity, presented it three or 
four times to my mouth, as we would do 
with a little child; he did the same to M. 
Jolliet. For the second course, he brought 
in a second dish containing three fish ; he 
took some pains to remove the bones, and 
having blown upon it to cool it, put it in my 
mouth, as we would food to a bird; for the 
third course, they produced a large dog, 
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which they had just killed (when the Indian 
kills his faithful dog for a feast, it is the 
highest mark of fri ip for his guest) ; but 
learning that we did not eat it, it was with- 
drawn. Finally, the fourth course was a 
piece of wild ox, the fattest portions of which 
were put into our mouths.” 

About the end of June, Blaekgown and his 
companions took leave of the Illinois, and 
continued their descent of the Mississippi 
omy, rocks and plants, and especially 
struck by the painted monsters on the side of 
a high rock, which are still well preserved, 
but appear then to have been much more 
lively in their colors than they are at present. 
Upon these first explorers of the river they 
made a great impression, and they are thus 
described in Marquette’s narrative: “ As we 
coasted along rocks, frightful for their height 
and length, we saw two monsters painted on 
one of those rocks which startled us at first, 
and on which the boldest Indian‘dares not 
gaze long. ‘They are as large as a calf, with 
horns on the head like a deer, a fearful look, 
red eyes, bearded like a tiger, the face some- 
what like a man’s, the y covered with 
scales, and the tail so long that it twice makes 
the turn of the body, passing over the head 
and down between the legs, and ending at 
last in a fish’s tail. Green, red, and a Rind 
of black, are the colors employed. On the 
whole, these two monsters are so well painted, 
that we could not believe any Indian to have 
been the designers, as good painters in 
France would find it hard to do as well (!); 
besides this, they are so high upon the rock 
that it is hard to get conveniently at them to 
paint them.” 

The explorers reached next the point at 
which Pekitanoui (the Missouri) flows into 
the Mississippi, where there was a frightful 
agitation; a mass of large trees entire, with 
branches—real floating islands—eame rushing 
from the mouth of the river Pekitanoui so 
impetuously that they could not, without great 
danger, expose themselves to pass across. 
The water was all muddy, and would not 
get clear. J need not remark, however, that 
the junction of the Missouri and Mississippi 
is a poor affair, since those rivers can bear no 
comparison, as a matter of respectability, with 
the Achelous and Teliboas, of which accounts 
are to be found given by Thucydides and 
Xenophon. 

Onward and downward still, the travellers 
came to the mouth of a river called the 
Ouaboukigon, now known as the Ohio, which 
is Iroquois for beautiful river. Before reach- 
ing that point, they escaped out of the jaws 
of the demon against whom they had been 
warned by the Wild Oats. “The demon,” 
Blackgown explained, “ is this—a small bay, 
full of rocks some twenty feet high, into 
which the whole current of the river is 
whirled. Hurled back against that which 
follows, and checked by a neighboring island, 
the mass of water is forced through a narrow 
channel. All this is not done without a fu- 
rious combat of the waters tumbling over 
each other, nor without a great roaring, which 
strikes terror into Indians, who fear every 


a 
arther on, they passed an iron mine, and 
a place rich in colored clays. The Father 
put some heavy red sand on one of his pad- 
dles, and it took the color so well, that after 
fifteen days’ use of the oar in rowing it was 
not washed out. 

Still travelling south, they began next to 
see canes and to come into the country of 
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the mosquitoes. They perceived, also, Ip. 


dians waiting for them armed with guns, ang 
stood on the defensive, while the missions 
held up his feathered calumet and spoke rd 
them in the—there unknown—Huron lap. 
guage. The meeting in the end was peacefy| 

was supplied to the travellers, and they 
were told that in ten days they could reaci 
the sea, The news roused their courage and 
made them take up their paddles with ro. 
newed ardor. ‘They advanced, and began to 
see less prairie land, to find both sides of the 
river lined with lofty woods. 

They had reached thirty-three degrees of 
north latitude when they came upon a village 
in which the Indians were yelling and excit. 
ing one another to combat, armed with bows 
arrows, axes, war clubs, and bucklers, pre. 
pared for an attack by land and water, Even 
there also, the calumet at last prevailed to 
still the strife, and two of the chiefs having 
thrown their bows and quivers into Mar. 
quette’s boat, as it were, at his feet, entered 
and carried them ashore, and gave them fis) 
and sagamity. 

At the next town, they were received jy 
state, and liberally treated by Indians, who 
were courteous, but very poor. The chief 
found it not easy to protect them against 
plunder, and having quashed a conspiracy, 
sent for his guests and danced the calumet 
before them to remove their fears. By this 
time the explorers had gone far enough to 
be assured, eae all possibility of doubt, 
that the great river flowed into the Gulf of 
Mexico, at a point from which they were then 
but a few days’ journey. If they went on 
to the river’s mouth they would sail there. 
fore into the power of the Spaniards, who 
would make prisoners of them, and so the 
fruit of their voyage would be lost. The 
great problem—into what sea did the river 
flow? was solved, and they determined to 
return while they could do so safely. With 
some trouble they rowed up the stream, and 
shortening their way by ascending the river 
Illinois, they reached Lake Michigan. As he 
had baptized on the way home a dying child, 
the good Catholic believed that his trouble 
was rewarded by the salvation of at least one 
soul. 

Father Marquette had promised to return 
and instruct the inhabitants of an Illinois 
te named Kaskaskia. He vO — diffi- 
culty in keeping his promise, for the great 
hardships cndoril Fy his exploring voyage 
had brought on a dysentery, and reduced him 
sadly. After the close of the next summer, 
however, having obtained leave, he set out 
with two companions. His health remained 
pretty good during a month’s navigation, but 
when the snow n to fall, his malady 
returned; and though he travelled on yet 
for another fortnight, he was at last com- 
pelled to stop on the fourth of December, 
when he had reached the Chicago (connccted 
with the Illinois by portage), for the river 
was then frozen. A eabin was there built 
for him, and the siek man spent a cheerless 
winter, wanting all needfal aid and comfort, 
devoting his time to colloquies with heaven 
and the spiritual care of his two friends. 
Desiring that he might not die without reach- 
ing his little flock, he held with his com- 

ions a solemn novena in honor of the 
mmaculate Conception. When the river wss 
clear of ice, he was indeed able to set out 
again, and on the eighth of April came 
among his Indians, who received him as 
angel from heaven, and about him 









near the town, five 


Stns Se, ed at 


al 
with four large pictures of the Virgin. He 
heart 


poe = afterwards he celebrated — 
thus opened the mission, na 
pp dny promised that it should be 


™*Compelled then to return, he was brought 
back into Lake Michigan so weak that his 
men despaired of being able to carry him 
alive to the j ’s end ; he could not help 
himself or even stir, but had to be handled 
and carried like an infant. He spent what 
strength he had upon sy 0 offices. One 
Friday, radiant with joy, he told his friends 
that he should die upon the morrowfand 
ve directions for the arrangement of his 
y in burial ; he desired that a cross should 
be raised over him, and enjoined them, only 
three hours before his death, to take his 
chapel-bell when he was dead, and ring it 
while they carried him to the grave. So he 
spoke as they sailed along the lake, and 
when they passed a little hill beside a river’s 
mouth, he told them that he should be buried 
there. a wished to pass on, but the wind | 
changed and they were forced to turn aside 
into the river. Blackgown was then carried 
ashore, and a little fire was kindled by him 
and a little bark cabin raised hastily over 








him ; and so, while the men were unloading, 
left alone, and stretehed upon the wild shore | 
among the forests, ps himself for | 
death. He had prayed always to die on 
Saturday, the day sacred to the Virgin, and 
so he did. Upon that spot he died, calinly 
and gently, as he had lived. The last entry 
in his journal expressed sympathy for the 
hardships of the traders. Of his own he never 
spoke. One of the last acts of his life was 
to bid his companions take rest and sleep, 
for he would call them when his agony of | 
death came on. His two poor friends, shed- 
ding many tears, carried the kind Blackgown 
devoutly to his grave upon the hill, ringing 
the bell as they went. And so they left him, 
with a large eross raised over his body. 

When years had passed away, some Al- 

onquin indian s, who had been first taught 
by the priest, on their way home from hunt- 
ing resolved to pass by the tomb of their good 
Father, whom they loved. When there, it 
came into their hearts to take his bones for 
burial within the church of St. Ignatius, at 
their own mission. ‘They carried them ac- 
cordingly within a box of birch bark, attended 
by a convoy of thirty canoes. As they ap- 
proached the mission, a fresh procession of 
canoes, in whieh were all the French Indians 
of the place, headed by Father Pierson, met 
met the convoy, Then Father Pierson hav- 
ing by formal inquiries verified the fact that 
they were bringing with them the bones of 
Marquette, he followed them solemnly to 
second burial, and intoned the De Profundis 
under the great vault of heaven, in sight of 
the canoes still on the water ard of all the si- 
lent people on the shores. Household Words. 





“HIS SOWSHIP” JAMES I.—A ROYAL PORTRAIT. 
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like an idiot’s. He was cunning, covetous, 
wasteful, idle, drunken, greedy, dirty, coward- 
ly, a great swearer, ah the most conceited 
man on earth. His figure—what is commonly 
ealled rickety from his birth—presented the 
most ridiculous appearance that can be ima- 
gined, dressed in thick padded clothes, as a 
safe agaist being stabbed—of which he 
lived in continual fear—of a grass-green color 
from head to foot, with a hunting-horn dan- 
gling at the side instead of a sword, and his 
hat and feather sticking over one cye, or 
hanging on the back of his head, as he hap- 
pened to toss it on. He used to loll on the 
necks of his favorite courtiers, and slobber 
their faces, and kiss and pinch their cheeks ; 
and the greatest favorite he ever had, used 
to sign himself in his letters to his royal 
master, His Majesty’s “dog and slave,” and 
used to address his majesty as “his Sowship.” 
His majesty was the worst rider ever seen, 
and thought himself the best. He was one 
of the most impertinent talkers (in the broad- 
est Scotch) ever heard, and boasted of being 
unanswerable in all manner of argument. 
He wrote some of the most wearisome trea- 
tises ever read, and thought himself a pro- 
digy of authorship. He thought, and wrote, 
and said, that a king had a right to make 
and unmake what laws he pleased, and ought 
to be aceountable to nobody on earth. ‘This 
is the plain, true character of the personage 
whom the greatest men about the court 
praised and flattered to that degree, that I 
doubt if there be anything more shameful in 
the annals of human nature. 

He came to the English throne with great 
ease. The miseries of a disputed succession 
had been felt so long, and so dreadfully, that 
he was laimed within a few hours of 
Elizabeth’s death, and was accepted by the 
nation even without being asked to give 


any pledge that he would govern well, or. 


that he would redress erying grievances. He 
took a month to come from Edinburgh to 
London; and, by way, I suppose, of exer- 
cising his new power, hanged a pickpocket 
on the journey without any trial, and knighted 
everybody he could lay hold of. He made 
two hundred knights before he got to his 
e in London, and seven hundred before 
e had been in it three months. He also 
shovelled sixty-two new peers into the House 
of Lords—and there was a pretty large sprin- 
kling of Scotchmen among them, you may 
believe-—A Child’s History of England. 





SULTANAS ABROAD. 


A passage from Bayle 8t. John’s new book, “The Turks 
C in Eur ~ 4 a sketch of Manners and Politics in the Ot- 
toman kmpire.”] 


Neary all Turkish women sally out every 
Friday to take the air, away from the town, 
on the banks of the Bosphorus, or to some 
of the places where water and shade may 
be found. The wealthy go in carts without 
springs, of unwieldy and primitive construc- 
tion ; six or seven heaped together ; and some- 
times their husbands lead the oxen or horses 
to the chosen spot, and then go away, leaving 
the women perfectly free to enjoy themselves 
as they please. The most popular amuse- 
ments are the singing and music of the gipsy 
women, who repair thither for the purpose— 
musie which is amorously languid, and sing- 
ing which is detestably indecent. A lunch 
is generally brought out, and when this is 
despatehed, smoking and drinking commence 
—drinking not of sherbet, but of good bran- 
dy, or other strong liquors, which soon irduce 
a bolaterewsgiiety, so that the sultanas whom 


we often imagine as pining away imprisoned, 
| may be seen rolling in convulsions of inex- 
tinguishable laughter on the turf, or huddled 
up in a still more advanced stage of intoxica- 
tion, like bundles of rags. Their Monte- 
| negrin servants, who are the privileged be- 
| holders of these scenes, are often compelled 
to haul them into their carts, in which they 
| are jolted back to the harem. Those who 
| are not too far gone frequently pull up in 
| passing through the Christian quarter, at the 
_doors of taverns, to get more drink; and a 
| file of a hundred carts may often be seen 
| stopping in one street, all full of women, 
| some made bold and chattering by their ex- 
| cess, others hanging sleepily shéet and mur- 
| muring to be taken home. There is a walk 
| planted with elm-trees, not far from the city, 
| where only women are admitted. Two or 
| three thousand assemble there at a time, and, 
| sitting upon a verdant slope, enjoy the inde- 
| seribable pantomime of a comedy, which some 
| infamous Jews, hired for the purpose, per- 
| form on the limits of the forbidden ground 
for their amusement. Europeans, of course, 
cannot enter the walk itself, but they may 
see the crowds collected at a distance, and 
hear the shrill applause which every act more 
than usually beastly of the mountebanks 
creates in the female crowd. On these oeca- 
sions it would scarcely be possible for a 
stranger to recognise eastern Jife from the 
descriptions he is accustomed to read. The 
free conduct of the women has more than 
once attracted the attention of the govern- 
ment, which not very long ago published an 
edict, complaining that they remained out late 
at night; that they rode forth in coaches with 
young Christian drivers ; that they ventured 
into shops, especially those of apothecaries ; 
and even pushed their audacity so far as to 
eat ices in the Frankish coffee-houses of Ga- 
lataand Pera. The edict aceordingly reeom- 
mended that early hours should be kept, and 
forbade women to enter shops of any kind, 
or be driven about by young coachmen, 
These interferences with manners which were 
supposed to be great advances in civilization, 
and which seem strangely accompanied by 
proclamations giving permission to women to 
appear on the public promenades, were of 
course ineffectual. The women continue 
their old customs, though some have been 
hanged or drowned for being found in the 
back shops of Christians. It will require 
something else besides repressive measures 
to bring about a reform in this respect. All 
laws in the East, moreover, have the tempo- 
rary character of proclamations, They are 
applied for aday and forgotten. It is forbid- 
den, for examole, most expressly for shop- 
men to have any other than old men as ser- 
vants; and they almost without exception 
have spruce dashing young attendants. 


THE DRAMA, 





Sunpry signal-guns, announcing the on-com- 
ing of a new season, have been fired off in 
various quarters; the earliest coming from 
the Chambers street theatre, skilfully dis- 
charged by Mr. Burton. The new engage- 
ments are good, and the old favorites are 
judiciously retained. We suspect it is the 
intention of Mr. Burton to move out his 
eards knowingly, to make sure of the trumps, 
and to use them at that stage of the game 
where they will prove most telling. 

At the Broadway, Mr. Josh.Silsbee, that 
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cessfully on the other side of the water, any 
time during the last two or three years, has 
tanya’ out, and Ron ER staan Sar toe 

e enterprising managers ouse. 
the wise makers of paragraphs say in such 
cases, “more anon,” 

The Lyceum has not as yet made any sign. 
We shall report when it does. 

The National Theatre has been “ Uncle 
Tomming” the town with the Cabin, Mr. and 
Mrs. Howard (one of the most pleasing 
actresses of the American stage) and their 
little daughter. 

The Bowery is sturdily employed in sery- 
ing up its “ strong meats,” with an energetic 
management and a spirited company. 

The St. Charles is also revived, and, with 
Mr. Thorne at the head, caters widely and 
skilfully for a constituency of its own. 

Out of doors, Mr. Fleming of the National 
Theatre, Boston, took leave of the New 
York stage for a time, in a complimentary 
festival at Castle Garden, which was all that 
his friends could desire in the bill, performance, 
and the character of the attendance. 

Miss Julia Dean, whose starry light has 
lately moved towards the northern quarter of 
the heaven, has stirred the enthusiasm of 
Rochester to the very heart, whereof the 
Daily Union of that city reports in this 
wise :— 

“ Never was such an audience before as- 
sembled within the walls of a theatre in this 
city, as that which greeted Julia Dean on the 
occasion of her benefit last night. Near 1500 

rsons were nt, of whom over 400 were 
adies. Miss Dean played Pauline with great 
spirit, and C. Barton Hill acted Claude in a 
becoming manner. Mr. Dean played Col. 
Dumas creditebly. We are happy to know 
that a brief re-engagement has been effected 
by the managers with Miss Dean. She ap- 

ars this evening as the Countess,in Know!es’s 
Freautiful play, entitled ‘ Love.” Mr. Hill has 
also been re-engaged, and will play ‘Huon’ 
to-night.” 

Over the water we have news that Mr. 
Chippendale has kept bright his American 
reputation at the Haymarket, which, closed 
for the present, promises, under Mr. Buck- 
stone’s charge, in the new season, to advance 
upon the success and ambition of the past. 

A single item from Paris :— 

“ A representation of a translation of Euri- 
pides’s ‘ Hippolyte Stephanophore’ is to take 
place this week at the Italian Opera, under 
imperial protection. This tragedy won a 
crown for its author in the eighty-seventh 
Olympiad—two thousand two hundred and 
eighty-seven years ago. The choruses will be 
sung by pupils of the Conservatoire.” 


We must not, in any mention of the amuse- 
ments, let pass unnoticed the Frankenstein 
Panorama of Niagara, which has proved a 
“hit of hits,” applauded as it is on every 
hand, for fidelity, spirit, and graphie interest. 
The attendance is good, and on the increase. 
It is the cheapest trip we ean make to the 
Falls, and by no means the least satisfactory. 

For genuine fun, led off by Sam Lathrop, 
Esquire, who savors of the genuine old- 
fashioned clown, the graceful riding of the 
Tourniaire, the leaping travesties, pageants, 
&e., &c., you will nowhere find a mateh to 
the Washington Cireus, hard by the Crystal 
Palace, and under the management of that 
Po standard-bearer of entertainment,. Col. 

ann. 








MISCELLANY AND GOSSIP. 


— We find in the Daily Times the fol- 
lowing letter addressed to Messrs. Dewitt 
and Davenport, by Miss Sinclair, author of 
“ Beatrice,” merely remarking, by the way, 
in reference to her aversion to the Inter- 
national Copyright, that her desire to serve 
what she considers “ the cause of Protestant 
Trath,” blinds her to the meuwm and tuum 
aspect of the question. We had thought 
that a principal element of Protestantism 
lay in the emphatic assertion of individual 
right, which is the essence of the copyright 
advocacy : 


“Vicarage, Kensington, London, 
“ Monday, July 11, 1853. 
“Gentlemen : 

“TI had the pleasure to receive, this morn- 
ing, the copy you did me the favor to forward 
here of ‘ Beatrice, the type and general as- 
pect of which do every possible justice to the 
work. 

“If anything could justify a Christian au- 
thor with any feeling of pride, it might be 
caused by the hope now afforded me, that m 
writings may in any degree repay the debt 
already owe to many American authors for 
countless hours of instruction and amusement, 
as I have long studied your poets and divines 
with admiration and with real advantage. It 
never was my wish that the law of copyright 
should be established between the two great 
nations of England and America; because we 
have owed the republication of many most 
valuable works from your country to the 
facility of our free intercourse; and in so far 
as ‘ Beatrice’ is kindly welcomed by the 
American public, I feel only the more gratified 
at being ranked among those American authors 
whom I so greatly respect, Like most authors, 
I am not gifted with affluence; but I would a 
thousand times rather be useful than wealthy, 
and it is enough for my happiness to hear, in 
the echo of a far distant land, that the great 
eause of Protestant truth has acknowledged 
my earnest endeavor to advocate its life-giving 
doctrines, 

“My brother, John Sinclair, Archdeacon of 
Middlesex, has been ——— by the Bishops 
and Clergy of the Church of England, to 
represent them in a deputation to the Propa- 
gation Society of New York; and if he can 
so arrange the affairs of his parish, containing 
17,000 persons, so as to be absent so long, he 
intends to sail from Liverpool on the 5th of 
August, As we are cousins to ex-President 
Monroe, and as our father was the friend and 
correspondent of Washington, I feel that all 
our sympathies will peculiarly fit my brother 
for his important embassy. And though, on 
so public an occasion, I have not felt it suit- 
able to accompany him, yet I trust that in 
some future day we may execute a plan, often 
diseussed in by-gone years, of going together 
to pay our tribute of respect and admiration 
to the glorious scenery, and the noble insti- 
tutions of your country. I have the honor to 
be, gentlemen, yours, with esteem, 

“ Caruxrine Srxcrat.” 


— A hint for such as it concerns :— 


“The French Minister of State has caused 
a circular to be addressed to the managers of 
all the theatres of Paris, forbiddin em to 
introduce into their exhibitions, ormances 
of clowns, acrobats, posturers, or dislocation- 
ists. He says that it is degrading to the dra- 


imatie art for such exhibitions to be mingled | by 


with them.” 


— Paris items from “ Columbus,” in the 
Commercial Advertiser :— 


“The Mediterranean steamboats advertise 
an excursion which they call a train de devo- 








tion, from Lyons to Jerusalem. They receive 
ee at Marseilles, and land them at 
Jaffa; will take them up again at (aq 
Ca and bring them home via Alexandria, 
See through is to be 1000 franes, and 
the detest of the journey 65 days. The 
; trust that the public will appreciate 
these facilities offered for the accom lishment 
of vows. Some of the papers aentider this a 
rather profane mingling of speculation with 
serious matters. ‘ Pilgrimage made easy” is 
the attractive heading upon the bills circulated 
by the company.” 


— “It is an offence against the law in 
France, for a dealer in bi 8 to say that 
he has effected a sale at a higher price than he 
had in reality received, if the falsehood js 
uttered at a moment of panic in the market, 
and may contribute to a rise in price. Thus 
a baker in Nancy has just been condemned 
by the Correctional Tribunal, on the demand 
of the imperial reur, to eight days’ im. 
air ype for having said at a café that he 

ad sold fifty bags of flour at 44 fr. a piece, 
while the price really paid was but 43 fr.” 


— “The mould for the bronze statue of 
Marshal Ney is done. It is hoped chat the 
inauguration may take place upon the 15th of 
August. The statue will be erected upon the 
very spot in the Garden of the Luxembourg 
where Ney was shot in 1815.” 


— The Washington Reporter has a word 
of just mention of De Bow’s Review, in 
reference to its national character and in- 
fluence :— 


“This valuable magazine is silently per- 
forming an important service to the particular 
section to which it belongs, and to the general 
welfare of the Union. 

“It is collecting and displaying before the 
American mind the rich resources for indus- 
trial employment with which the Southern 
States abound, It is explaining to the citi- 
zens of those States that their political and 
social dependence upon others has been but 
the result of a disregard of their own mate- 
rial interests; and that it is no cause of dis- 
content, far less of disunion, that, whilst the 
one section has buried its talents in a napkin, 
the other has gained ‘ other ten’ with those 
committed to it. We commend the truly 
— influences of this journal to all who 

ove the South and revere the Union.” 


— An examination of Mr. Wilson's ex- 
cellent Business Directory, for the present 
ear, shows that we have here in New York 
city, 1378 boarding-houses, 239 booksellers, 
1138 boot and shoemakers, 772 butchers, 
514 clothiers, 85 daguerreoty pers, 190 eating- 
houses, 2828 retail grocers, 1340 lawyers, 
92 magazines, 168 newspapers, 223 oyster 
dealers, 2348 porter houses, 623 tailors. 


— MCalloch’s “ Treatise on Political 
Economy ” speaks in this wise of the love 
of jewellery among the Romans :— 


“ Of all the articles of luxury and ostenta 
tion known to the Remans, pearls seem ' 
have been the most esteemed. They wer 
worn on all parts of the dress, and such was 
the diversity of their size, purity, and valve, 
that they were found to suit all classes, a 
those of middling to those of the most colosss 
fortune. The famous pearl earrings of Cleo 
tra are said to have been worth abowt 
£160,000, and Julius Cesar is said to have 
presented Servilia, the mother of Brutus, wit! 
a pearl for which he had paid above £48,000; 
and, though no reasonable doubt can be el 
tertained in regard to the extreme exagge™® 
tion of these and similar stat-ments, the fact 
that the largest and finest pearls brought 
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and even the windows in the imperial palaces 
were without glass,” 


— “J Bimeter, the founder of the 
Zoarite Socialist Commanity, of Tuscarawas 
county, died at an advanced age, on the 20th 
instant. He had been prophet, priest, and 
king over the Zoarites for nearly half a cen- 
tury. Thirty-seven years ago they emigrated 
from Germany, poor, friendless strangers. By 
economy, unity, and industry, the body have 
accumu immense wealth, They number 
about two hundred and forty souls, and forty- 
five heads of families. They are supposed to 
be worth the major part of a million of 
lars, It has flee, believed that upon the 
death of their leader, Mr. Bimeler, the society 
would dissolve, and partition be made of the 


property among the members.”—Cleveland 
Forest City. 


— Among the incidents of the week has 
been a birth-day dinner to Mr. Meagher, at 
Boston, illustrated by a speech, in good 
taste and elegant in style, by Mr. Meagher, 
and an energetic eontinuation, fervid and 
poetical, by Mr. John Sav. one of the 
cleverest of our youthful bards. ‘The press 
had the place of honor among the toasts, 
being seeond and following that to the Pre- 
sident of the United States. 


— ‘lhe protection of birds touches so many 
sympathies that other journals than those of 
4 sporting character may interest themselves 
in the subject as we do, by re-publishing, 
from an intelligent and int ‘contributor of 


such information to the ierand Enquirer, 
the following :— 


The following is the copy of a letter re- 
ceived from the Hon. Jonn Cuvier, Deput 
Secretary of State, for the State of New York: 


| wes 
Sir :—An act entitled “An Act forthe Pro- 


tection of Birds in Publie Cemeteries,” was 


signed by the Governor on the 21st instant, and 
tad Act is now Ch 


ALBANY, 


1853.—Yoars, ally, 
(Signed) Joun Cuyter, 
E. Mratam, Jo Dep. See. of State. 
The following is a copy of the Act :— 
“An Act 


or the protection of Birds in Pub- 
lie Cemeteries, 

“The People of the State of New York, 
represented in Senate and Assembly, do enact 
as follows : 

“See, 1. Any person who shall kill or 
Wound or trap any bird within any cemetery 
= Public burying ground, or who shall destroy 
Pe. bird’s nest or remove the eggs or the young 

erefrom, shall be deemed guilty of a misde- 


r 629 of the Laws of | 


| 
| 
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meanor punishable by a fine of five dollars for 
every bird killed, wounded, or trapped, and 
for every bird’s nest destroyed,or eggs or young 
birds removed, recoverable in any justice's 
court within the county where the offence has 


parts | been committed, to be sued for by any person 
| making the complaint. The penalty to go to- 


wards the support of the poor of the county. 
“Sec, 2. Any person who shall knowingly buy 

or sell any bird which has been killed or 

trapped, or shall have such birds on sale, shall 


be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor punishable | 


with a fine of five dollars for every bir 
bought, sold or on sale, to be recovered and to 
be disposed of in like manner as provided for 
in the first section of this act.” 

The above act takes effect under a general 
provision of the Statutes of this State, in 
twenty days after it has been signed by the 
Governor, which in this case will be the 11th 
day of August. . 

‘our species of singing birds were recently 
brought from England, and placed in Green- 
mas Cemetery a few weeks since; they have 
all disappeared. Boys are continually lurking 
about the borders of Greenwood Cemetery, trap- 

ing little birds, and at all seasons of the year. 
ey decoy parent birds from their nests, and 
trap them for the New York market, where 
they are bought by the huxters, and their little 
ones are left to perish. This act is intended to 
strike at the root of the mischief, and applies 
to the market huxters, who are far more to 
blame than the boys who set the traps. 
It is greatly to be regretted that men who 


the late Chancellor of the Exchequer: the 
, hair of the conqueror of the world is arranged 
| preciselyin Mr. Disraeli’s manner.” 

| 
| — Says a London paper :— 


| “The proposed Thames embankment will 
; extend two miles along the river, between 
| Battersea and Vauxhall Bridges. It will con- 
, sist of brick wall, with granite coping, and 
| will eost £100,000, The act to enable govern- 
;ment to make it is being passed. It is con- 
| templated to extend the embankment to the 
| London Docks, and thus there will be a com- 
plete promenade along the river. A similar 
jembankment will be made on the Surrey 
| side.” 
| Mr. William Carleton, the well known 
| Irish author, received a second class certificate 
}at one of the London bankruptey courts, 
| last week. He attributed a portion of his 
| difficulties to his connexion with a sporting 
| periodical, to procure information for which, 


| he was obliged to keep a vehicle and several 
| horses, 


| — A treatise upon “ The Condition and 
| Education of Poor Children, in English and 
| in German Towns,” has a general philosophy 
| worth noting :-— 
| “The children of more respectable parents 
| come in contact with them; make the ac- 
| quaintance of wretched associates; are intro- 
uced -into all the haunts of vice with whieh 


| they are familiar; learn foul habits; become 


| claim to be possessed of kind feelings, hunt, | accustomed to bad language, and often sink to 


} 


dol. | Wound, and destroy little birds. In the year 


1852, a most fearful penalty was enforced 


against this class of persons. We recorded the 





| 
| 
| 


} 
j 
' 


| 


| 


j urney not only kept o 
Kept ence also. 





death of fifty personvs in that year, who either 
fell by their own hands or the hands of their 
sporting companions, while engaged in gunning. 
Thich fs a greater number than were Killed by 
lightning during the same time within the field 


/of our research. A flock of beautiful white 


cranes made their appearance a few days since 
in the vicinity of the Wallkill River ; they were 
in search of food ; unfeeling gunners hunted 
them away, after first killing and wounding all 
they were able to reach. Such acts deserve 
the severest rebuke. E. M. 


— Progress of civilization on the Gold 
Coast of Africa :— 


“As a proof of the estimation in which 
European instruction is now beginning to be 
held, and of the gradually relaxing hold of 
idolatry, it is mentioned that it is not un- 
common for the superintendent of missions to 
receive earnest petitions from distant chiefs to 
establish schools among their people, and to 
be entreated by adult persons living in villages, 
where no branch society exists, to visit them, 
with a view of admitting them for trial, and 
of instructing them in the duties of Chris- 
tianity.” 

— The other day, an enthusiast of some de- 
nomination or other, was toiling to convince 
his fellow-passengers in a coach that the re- 
ward of good Christians in the next world 
would be a kind of beatified enlargement of 
their present occupation, business, or employ- 
ment, whatever it might be. “ Indeed,” ex- 
claimed a solemn-looking man from the corner 
of the carriage, “ then what is to become of 
me, for I am @#& yp ayy This was a 
complete poser. ‘The preacher was regu- 
larly floored, and, detine the rest of the 
this doctrine, but 


— Alexander the Great and the Coming 
Man :— 


in the Fejervary Museum, Suffolk street, Lon- 
don, has a most odd resemblance to that of 


the same low and miserable level. There are 
many families of the poor whose children are 
sent regularly to school, morning and after- 
noon; but too often, from the want of play- 
grounds connected with the schools, even these 
children spend their play-time in the streets, 
or are carelessly left there until late in the 
evening, or are sent out there while their 
parents are oceupied, or are turned out of 
doors as a@ punishment, or are employed in 
running errands by their friends. All these 
ehildren necessarily associate, some more and 
some less, with the class of which I have been 
speaking; hear of the beer-house scenes; 
see the habits of their degraded companions, 
and suffer from intercourse with the miserable 
creatures we are rearing. Nor can this be 
prevented until the degraded and degrading 
class is either reformed or removed from the 
streets and alleys of our towns. Many and 
many a child is ruined in the families of the 
poor, spite of schools, moral training, and 
religious education, solely by the contamina- 
tion of these unfortunate beings. So long as 
we leave any of the children exposed to this 
vicious street-training, we counteract, in the 
most effectual manner, the influence of our 
clergy, our teachers, and our schools; whilst 
we make our great towns, with all their 
activity, wealth, and_ intelligence, actually 
foster, more and more effectually, the more 
populous they become, the immorality and 
degradation of the poorer classes of the labor- 
ers. While this grave evil continues to dis- 
grace our civilization, all our enormous and 
costly system of prisons, police, criminal 
courts, penal colonies, and workhouses, is but 
a vast expenditure on the mere symptoms of 
disease.” 





— Remarkable discovery in Russia :— 


“M. B. Larsky, the engineer, lately de- 
ceased, who had also acquired a reputation as 
a poet and an archeologist, made a discovery 
of the greatest importance in White Kussia— 
a diseovery brought to light when his papers 


' were examined after his decease. Being oecu- 
“ A profile portrait of Alexander the Great, | 


ied in making a road in that province, he 
ound it necessary to drain off the waters of 











a lake into another lake at a lower level; and, 
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in the course of the operation, he discovered, 
in a forest, several feet below the surface of 
the soil, a road paved in the antique Roman 
or Mexican style, with traces of a stone bridge, 
of a peculiar construction. In M. Larsky’s 
opinion, 2,000 or 3,000 years must have 
elapsed before the faee of the country could 
have been transformed to such an extent as 
he observed: and if this supposition be well 
founded, this district must have been inhabited 
before the time of the Scythians by a more 
civilized nation. M. niet ty diseovery will, 
doubtless, not = unnoticed, and may lead to 
important results.” 


— The new Crystal Palace :— 


“On one bank at Sydenham, 200,000 spee- 
tators will be enabled to sit, and have before 
them a display of fountains more than four 
ae that of Versailles on the highest gala 

ay.” 

— Some one advertises in the London Zimes: 
“ Dear Kate is nicely, and the boy, and a fine 
boy he is. The event came off about half-past 
five o'clock this afternoon.” 


— On the acquittal of a defendant at the 
sessions a short time since, the foreman of the 
jury, a schoolmaster, remarked with peculiar 
sagacity, “That the jury don’t entertain doubts 
strong enough to convict him; therefore, not 
guilty.” 

— Ata sale of Napoleon relies, in London, 
the other day, a lock of the Emperor's hair 
sold for £5 15s., and the hat worn at the 
battle of Wagram for £45. — The latter was 
purchased for Madame Tussaud’s Exhibition. 


— A physician, with more mechanical skill 
than professional ree lately discovered 
an ingenious toy. toyman, whom he con- 
sulted on the best way of turning his inven- 
tion to account, told him that no toy would 
bear a patent, but that if he could make 
twenty thousand of the artiele, and have them 
in every toy-shop in the kingdom, before the 
secret was out, he would make his fortune. 
The inventor took his measures accordingly. 
He made his house his castle, was denied to 
his friends, set all hands to work, and kept it 
up night and day. His wife was, happily, a 
bit of an artist, and did the painting ; the baby 
was put out to nurse; the rough work was 
done in the kitchen, and by the aid of the 
neighboring cook-shop, culinary operations 
were dispensed with. One or two intimate 
friends shared the secret and assisted. In two 
or three months the house was full to the at- 


tics, with twenty thousand various applications | © 


of the principle. The domestic conspirators 
then rushed out, easily oceupied every bazaar, 
Noah’s ark, or other resort of young and old 
children in the country, and reaped the just 
reward of their labors. 


— The editors of the New York Dutchman 
says the Washington Republic) propose issuing 
. first elass magazine, which will make its ap- 
pearance some time in October. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Lirpixcott, Gramso & Co., of Philadelphia, 
have in press a new work by Dr. Leiber of 
Svunth Carolina. The title of the book is “ Civil 
Liberty and Self-Government,” a subjeet which 
will be undoubtedly treated with that learn- 
ing and eet po spirit which mark the 
“ Politieal Ethics,” and other works of the dis- 
tinguished author, 

We give the following extract from the 
eloquent preface of Dr. Leiber’s forthcoming 
book, in which the animus of the work is fer- 
vidly revealed :— 


“If this work, then, aid, in ever so slight a 
degree, in the discharge of these high duties; 
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if it pay Ae i 
Know Thyself is as important as indivi- 
dual ; if it im more ly upon your 
minds the advice of Pliny : Habe ante oculos 
hane esse terram que nobis miserit and 
give ita meaning far wider than that which 
the Roman tould give to it; if it prove an 
additional incentive to hold fast to our liberty, 
and to cultivate it with fresh purity of pur- 
pose; if it increase our Jove of sterling action 
and disdain of self-praise ; if it tend to confirm 
civil fortitude, that virtae which is uired 
by the habit of at onee obeying and insisting 
upon the laws of a free country, and shows 
itself most elevated when it resists alluring 
excitement; if, in some measure, it serve to 
restrain us from exaggeration and judging by 
plausibility—two faults that are rifer in our 
age than they have been almost at any other 
period; if it steady the reader against that 
enthusiasm which Wesley designates as ‘ the 
looking to the end without the means; if it 
deepen our abhorrence of all absolutism, 
whether it be individual or collective, and 
by whatever name it may be called ; and if 
it strengthen our conviction of the dignity of 
man, too feeble to wield unlimited power and 
too noble to submit to it—then indeed I shall 
be richly rewarded, and shall not consider my- 
self too bold if I point to you as Epaminondas, 
in his dying hour, pointed to 
Mantinea.” 

A library edition of Mackintosh’s History of 
England is to be published by Longmans, 

Vols. V. and VL. of Moore’s Diary are an- 
nounced, 

Mrs. Jameson is about to publish “ A Com- 
monplace Book of Thoughts, Memories, and 
Fancies.” Part L Ethies and Character; Part 
IL. Literature and Art. Square crown 8vo., 


illustrated. 
History of 


uctra and 


Alison’s second volume of the 
Europe is to appear in October. ° 


show that the national, 








THE HUM 
WILL BE PUBLISHED, 
On the First of August, 


THE HUMOROUS SPEAKER: 
Being a choice Collection of Amusing Pieces, both ia 


and V; 
"Digiouses Salloquen Paraiey Be icapnes ie 
Circles, om ten Boba 





use of 
ing Clubs, och 
BY OLIVER OLDHAM. 
1 vol. 12mo. 


—ALso— 
A COLLOQUIAL FRENCH READER. 
By Lours Fasevette, LL.D, 

Author of “French Ear ol “Télémaque, with 


Lately Published. 
READINGS IN ZOOLOGY ; 


Designed the of I of Learni 
a: aera 
gravings on Wood. bas 


BY J. L, COMSTOCK, M_D., 


“ As to mechanical execution, : 
beauty of its illustrations, it is bette 
subject yet publlched Me this counter 
PRACTICAL DRAWING BOOK 
Setanta 


as well as some very usef: 
for their imitation. 4 ” 


By SIGISMOND SCHUSTER, 
Professor of Drawing and Painting. 
“This is one of the best works on Drawing we have 
school should be 
this easy of comprehension 
the oT 
and ewe appropriate as they are beautiful.” 
NEWMAN & IVISON, 
Publishers and Booksellers, 
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JAMES L. GIHON, 


10 CHESTNUT-STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 
Has in Press, and will Publish on the first of September, 


THE LIFE AND SPEECHES OF HENRY CLAY. 





This Work wili be bound in one and two Volumes, 8vo,, and will contain about 1300 pages. 





Also, in October, a 


WHISTON’S 


Complete Edition of 
JOSEPHUS, 


From new Stereotype Plates. Large type. With fine Steel Engravings. 
This will be avery beautiful Library Edition of this standard work. It will be bound in one and two volumes 


octavo, 
Orders from the Trade respectfally solicited. 
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BY BANGS, BROTHER & CO. 





REGULAR 
NEW YORK FALL TRADE SALE, 


BOOKS, STATIONERY, STEREOTYPE PLATES, WRITING PAPERS, &. 


COMMENCING? (BOOKS AND STATIONERY SIMULTANEOUSLY) 


On MONDAY MORNING, Sepremsper 5ru, at 8 o’CLOCK, 
And continuing daily at the same hour throughout that and the suecéeding week. 


CATALOGUES 
= variety 


of the GREAT FALL TRADE 
in extent and any previous embracing 


LE ams 
& from the entire publishing trade of the country. 


now ready for distribution to the Trade. It exceeds 


The Sale of BOOKS will commence, in the Sales Rooms of the undersigned, while the Sse 
STATIONERY oil be held in the upper SALES ROOM, commencing at the eeme the, 


BANGS, BROTHER & CO., 
Trade Sales Rooms, No. 13 Park Row. 
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